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You are a plane gunner... Here comes a Zero 


The Jap gives you 9 seconds to answer 
this—or DIE 


How far away is he? How will altitude and How much will gravity 
What is my range? cold affect my shots? pull down my shots? 


How much will the He’s going 300 m.p.h. My gun is yards away. 
wind blow my shots? Where dolI aim? What change in aim? 


This is the G-E Sight Computer that figures out 
the right answers to life-and-death problems like 
these and feeds them to the guns automatically 
and almost instantly. (No, the Japs and Nazis 
do not have it.) It’s in mass production by G-E 
for U.S. planes. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


952-622-211 
Hear“ TheG-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sun. 10P.M. EWT, NBC, 
—*The World Today,” weekdays6:45 P.M.EWT,CBS. 


FOR VICTORY BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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WOMEN IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 


Friepa S. MILLER, Director Women’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor 


Miss Frieda S. Miller took her Bachelor's degree at Milwaukee- 
Downer College in Wisconsin and did four years graduate work in 
economics, sociology, political science, and law at the University of 
Chicago. Filling the position of secretary of the Philadelphia Women’s 
Trade Union League during the years following the last war, she was in 
close touch with the American labor movement. 

She went abroad in 1923 as a delegate to the International Congress 
of Working Women in Vienna. 

Later she received an appointment as director of the Division of 
Women in Industry and Minimum Wage of the New York State Labor 
Department where she devoted herself to the problems of women as wage 
earners. Under her direction the division strengthened the laws affecting 
hours, wages, and working conditions. 

She was a delegate to the Pan-American Labor Conference in San- 
tiago, Chile, in 1935 and in 1936 and 1938 she attended the International 
Labor Conference in Geneva, and the one in New York City in 1941 and 


AND IMAGINATION. 


PERSEVERANCE, 


< 
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THE CHEMIST MUST POSSESS SKILL, 


in Philadelphia in 1944. 


Miss Miller took her oath of office as director of the Women’s Bureau, 


U. S. Department of Labor, August 17, 1944. 


OMEN in the news! How often we have 

seen this headline in a newspaper or 
magazine heralding the achievement of out- 
standing women in science, education, or wel- 
fare. Today, America’s 18 million women in 
the factories, the shipyards, the steel mills, 
and civilian work are in the spotlight because 
of their valiant efforts on the labor front. 
How to guarantee these women workers sound 
levels of employment and labor standards in 
tomorrow’s industrial skyline is the most 
pressing problem facing the United States 
Women’s Bureau. 


How many of the 18 million will return to 
their homes? Will they compete with return- 
ing servicemen for jobs? Postwar planners 
who casually dismiss the problems of women 
workers on the basis that they will return to 
the home after the war show a deplorable lack 
of realism. Certainly no one believes that 
women should be employed at the expense of 
war veterans, but this does not preclude an 
understanding of and a realistic approach to 
the postwar employment of women. 


Women and the War Effort 


Had it not been for its womanpower—for 
the response of American women to recruit- 
ment campaigns for drawing them into war 


jobs—the country could not have reached its 
objectives. It could not have built up in a few 
short years our armed forces of 11 million 
men. It could not have met our vast supply 
program at such rates as: planes, 109,000 a 
year; tanks, 57,000 a year; combat vessels, 
573 a year; landing vessels, 31,000 a year; 
cargo ships, 19 million tons a year; and small- 
arms ammunition, 23 billion rounds a year. 
And the woman war worker is not the only 
one requiring consideration in the reposition- 
ing of our laboring forces. The women on the 
home front have served faithfully at their tasks 
of keeping our laundries, restaurants, and 
stores going, our streetcars, airports, and rail- 
roads running. 

Some women undoubtedly will return to the 
home. Many older women, who during the 
labor shortage have held employment from 
choice or patriotism rather than from ne- 
cessity, will retire. The great numbers of 
young girls who temporarily left school for 
war jobs will, it is hoped, be drawn back into 
the educational system. Many housewives who 
joined the wage-earning ranks to do their part 
in the war emergency will gladly give up their 
jobs. But not all of them will. War casualties 
will impose serious breadwinning responsibili- 
ties on many of the so-called duration workers. 
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Statistics Show Natural Increase 

Statistics have a significant story to tell of 
women in the labor force before, during, and 
after the war. In June 1940 not only were 
there 1114 million women actually in em- 
ployment, but an additional 214 million were 
in search of jobs—a total of 1334 million 
women workers. Recent estimates place the 
number at over 18 million, though this all- 
time high includes seasonal and agricultural 
workers. Such a figure indicates a net in- 
crease of between 4 and 5 million women 
workers in the labor force during the emerg- 
ency. With the coming of peace, the flood 
tide of women in the labor force probably 
will recede to 15 million or so. 

What would have been the picture of 
women’s employment in late 1944 or 1945 
had there been no war? The employment of 
women has been increasing in the United 
States for more than half a century. Accord- 
ing to John D. Durand of the Bureau of the 
Census, even if the war had not occurred more 
than 21% million female workers would have 
been added to the labor force between 1940 
and 1950 if the increases of the two preceding 
decades had been repeated. 

Some picture of what women workers want 
for themselves at the close of the war is re- 
vealed by a survey that the Women’s Bureau 
is conducting in important industrial centers 
of various parts of the country. Women at 
work in the factories, the shipyards, the steel 
mills, offices, and other places are being inter- 
viewed in their homes and asked their inten- 
tions and preferences as to postwar employ- 
ment. Findings are not yet complete, but in 
one large city three-fourths of the women 
workers want to keep their jobs! Typical of 
those who do not want to work after the war 
is the woman who said, “I'll keep at it until 
my husband comes home if I’m needed that 
long, and then I'll be glad to stop. After 54 
hours a week in a factory, I’m never going to 
kick about housework again.” 
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Why Women Work 

Women’s Bureau studies over a period of 
25 years have revealed that most women wor 
because of economic need. The present sy. 
vey bears out this fact. The great majority ¢ 
women workers questioned say that they mug 
have jobs to earn their living. And large num. 
bers must support dependents. Both marriej 
and unmarried women tell of responsibilities, 
Many women make such remarks as, “I’m sup 
porting an elderly parent,” or “my money 
pays for insurance and doctors,” or “we'r 
just married and both our salaries are needed 
to provide a home.” Still others are paying 
off mortgages, saving for their children’s co. 
lege education, or buying bonds to the limit 


Some of the women now in factories want 
other kinds of work after the war. A 40-year 
old riveter on airplane wings wants to retum 
to her former job of sewing leather in an auto 
mobile plant. A lathe operator in a ‘spark-plig 
plant wants store or sales work; she likes th 
pay of factory work but the long hours alloy 
her too little time with her young children. & 
inspector in a tank factory plans to return 
her former trade of beautician. A widow img 
plant making guns and tanks wants to beg 
matron or cook in a school or hospital. 


Many college girls are among those qué 
tioned. A young toolmaker in an aircral 
parts plant wants to teach school and wil 
return to college to complete her training; het 
wartime wages have been saved to help defray 
her expenses. A young secretary in an arm 
ment plant formerly worked in a law firm; 
she also wants to be a teacher and is now 
attending college at night. A dynamometer et 
gineer in an airplane factory wants to study 
journalism and eventually find a job in that 
field. A girl who packs parachutes is planning 
to take a laboratory-technician course in 4 
nearby university. Another young worker i 
an airplane-parts plant also sees chemistry ® 
a coming field for women; she is attending 
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college part time and hopes to be a laboratory 
technician in a hospital. 


Growing Need for Full Employment 


Full employment of our productive re- 
sources—both human and material—is essen- 
tial. Full employment is not just a fantastic 
dream if plans for reconstruction can be for- 
mulated and carried out with the urgency and 
speed applied to our war blueprints. A rapid 
expansion of all kinds of consumer goods on 
a scale never before conceived to replenish de- 
pleted stocks the world over, and the many 
services called for in national and interna- 
tional programs of relief, rehabilitation, and 
nutrition, will open up countless opportuni- 
ties for women workers. By way of illus- 


A DRAFTSWOMAN IN THE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT OF THE TEL 


tration are the United States Chamber of 
Commerce forecasts of postwar demands for 
over 3 billion dollars worth of automobiles 
for 3,675,000 families; 1,540,000 new homes, 
with a valuation of 71% billion dollars; 114 
billion dollars worth of household appli- 
ances—2,625,000 refrigerators, 1,085,000 kit- 
chen mixers, and so forth. 

It takes no stretch of the imagination to 
see the possibilities and probabilities in the 
employment of women in this industrial ex- 
pansion. Various fields offer opportunity to 
the more than 2 million women who have en- 
tered factories as wage earners since 1939. 
Such strikingly masculine strongholds as ma- 
chine-tool plants may retain women who have 
demonstrated their skill, and automobile fac- 


LABORATORIES, THE GREAT 


RESEARCH ORGANIZATION OF THE BELL SYSTEM. 
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THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY—A VERITABLE PROMISED 
LAND. 


tories may use more women than previously. 
There is less likelihood that women will 
remain to any real extent in steel mills or 
shipyards. Wherever they find employment, 
women will be using their characteristic abili- 
ties and skills developed during war years. 
Large numbers have had valuable experience 
in detailed operations that are the same as or 
very similar to those that will be needed when 
production for civilian use is resumed. The 
operations in which women excel are assem- 
bling, testing or inspecting, operating ma- 
chines, and wrapping and packing. 

Let us examine some of the more promising 
fields of employment—both for the factory 
worker and for the young college girl who will 
be seeking her first job in a world reconverted 
to peacetime production. 


The Electrical Industry 


The electrical industry looms as a veritable 
promised land. Even before the war women 
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formed about a third of the wage earners jy 
the electrical-machinery group. By Octobe 
1943 this total had risen to 350,000, or hal 
of all so employed. Today women are splicing 
cables; making difficult electrical connections, 
assembling fuse boxes, and telephone equip 
ment; helping with repairs. In the world of 
tomorrow these same skills will serve them in 
producing electric ranges, vacuum cleaners, 
refrigerators, toasters, and the various smalle 
electrical appliances, for which every house 
wife has been waiting. 

Undoubtedly greatly increased numbers of 
women will be employed in the making of 
light bulbs and radio tubes. Because of 
their finger dexterity, patience, and accuracy, 
women are particularly skilled in the assem. 
bly of small, delicate parts. The same quali 
ties are required in the making of electron 
tubes, for which the public has found increas. 
ing use since the first tube was made in 1907, 
The postwar demand for the replacement and 
improvement of existing light fixtures, as wel 
as new equipment for the anticipated build. 
ing program, should stimulate employment. 
Farms, too, will need electrification—even in 
1940 more than 7 million homes, the majority 
of which were in rural areas, still were lighted 
with kerosene and gasoline. Many industrial 
plants will need to modernize their equipment. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
report of late 1943 indicated that over 2% 
million families hoped to buy radios imme 
diately after the war. We hear much, too, of 
the demand for radios adapted; to reception 
of newer frequency-modulation broadcasting, 
which is said virtually to eliminate static. This 
is known to the trade as FM. By February of 
1943, 47 stations had been built for such 
broadcasting. Early in 1944 more than 10 
schools, colleges, and universities had taken 
first steps toward obtaining their own FM sys 
tems. Attention has been focused on the ust 
of radio communications as a safety feature 
on trains. 
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The “walkie-talkie” of military development 
probably will have peace-time uses. 


Aviation 


Immediate prospects in the aviation field 
seem considerably brighter for the college girl 
than for Winnie the Welder. One executive 
sees his biggest task not in finding jobs for 
women but in finding the proper women for 
the jobs. Service functions, which will play a 
a prominent role in the extension of avia- 
tion’s facilities, are essentially personality 
jobs. Women show a marked aptitude for 
service and sales work. Jack Frye, president 
of Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., says 
of woman’s part in his company’s expansion: 
“There is opportunity for ambitious women to 
move into interesting key positions, and, be- 
cause of the vast expansion destined for com- 
mercial aviation, there is less danger of quali- 
fied women being crowded out of their jobs 
by men.” 

Winnie the Welder and her co-workers in 
the aircraft plant have proved their ability— 
from bench work, machine operation, final 


assembly, and inspection to engineering and 
research—but several factors affect their fu- 
ture. Foremost of these is the rate and num- 
ber of discharges of veterans. It is true that 
some servicemen may not return to aircraft 
employment, but a recent survey made by one 
company indicated that 71 percent of their 
former employees now serving in the armed 
forces wished to return. Other factors influ- 
encing the retention of women in airplane 
plants are the size and replacement of air- 
planes now in use by the air forces and the 
ultimate size of the air force to be maintained 
by our country. A Pacific coast executive 
sums up the situation: “Women will have an 
equal status with non-veteran male employees 
for jobs that are not filled by veterans.” 
Women’s record in airplane production has 
been amazing; some 4,000 were in this field 
a week before Pearl Harbor, 360,000 were so 
employed two years later. 


Retailing 


Retailing has been called a woman’s busi- 
ness. Back in the First World War days 


IN THE PERSONNEL OFFICE OF MAcy’s, New YORK, THESE 
WOMEN KEEP AN ACCURATE WORK RECORD OF OTHER 
EMPLOYEES. 
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women in great numbers went into this field. 
They discovered that fashion was a com- 
modity and that discovery paved the way for 
careers in merchandising, in fashion, in pub- 
licity, and personnel work. Fashion followed 
women into the service—their uniforms now 
are attractive as well as practical. Today 
women are buyers, assistant buyers, mer- 
chandise managers, copywriters, fashion co- 
ordinators, art directors, training directors, 
credit managers, department heads, and a few 
are presidents of their stores. College girls for 
years have gone into retailing. The postwar 
opportunities are bright indeed—not only for 
the young woman with a diploma who has 
chosen fashion as her career, but for the war 
worker who wants the easier and pleasanter 
working conditions of her former sales job. 


A word of caution from an authority in 
retailing: “Retailing may be a woman’s busi- 
ness but tradition favors a man over a woman, 
both being equal. A woman will always have 
to do a much better job than a man in order 
to hold the same position.” 


Banking 


Banking is another field in which women 
are expected to stay, according to a woman 
official of a New York savings bank. This ex- 
executive estimates that 100,000 women and 
girls—one-third of the whole bank popula- 
tion—will stay on, in positions ranging from 
page girls to tellers and to the occasional bank 
president. 


The Housing Field 


Housing and city planning are due to be 
among the earliest and busiest of postwar 
activities. New materials such as plastics and 
other technological advances will exert a tre- 
mendous influence on the livability and at- 
tractiveness of homes in the decade following 
the war. Rich indeed will be the opportunities 
for women architects and interior decorators 
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in this direction. If they press their natyy 
advantage, we may foresee homes of tomo, 
row with adequate closet and cupboard spay, 
conveniently-located bathrooms, and _ othe 
needed features. Due to wartime restrictioy 
on the construction of dwellings, a pent-up d 
mand exists; estimates of new homes to 
constructed in the postwar period run frog 
half a million to 2 million a year. 

Another expected development in whic 
women definitely can share is the plannel 
neighborhood. Women trained as landscap 
architects and town planners have been found 
indispensable in matters involving color, form, 
and detail in landscape design. They excel to 
in the matters of planting operations and lané. 
scape construction. Their broad understané. 
ing of the basic and economic problems in. 
volved in such an undertaking is invaluable. 

City planning will provide another grea 
opportunity for the employment of women. A 
number of women are serving on the technica 
staff of the Chicago Plan Commission. The 
executive director of this board says of them: 
“We have found that the women are particu: 
larly adapted to research work, housing stud 
ies, and model making. In some instance 
where the employees are well-trained in de 
sign, we have found that they are very prof: 
cient in site planning pertaining to large 
scale housing projects.” 


Chemistry 

For the girl who would be known as a chem 
ist rather than a “woman chemist,” opportuni- 
ties are boundless if she brings to her job 
qualifications equal to those of the opposite 
sex. Chemistry is said to head the list of occv- 
pational fields offering the greatest promise 
for the future. The president of a large chemi- 
cal company, in discussing the contribution 
women to his staff, referred to certain general 
complaints made about women in this field 
The criticism may have no extensive applice 
tion but it is worth consideration. Here it is: 
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1) Women do not show teamwork to the ex- 
tent that men do; 2) women do not like to 
work under another woman’s supervision; 3) 
women lack the aggressiveness of men— 
aggressiveness in this sense implying a driving 
force that impels an employee to plan and get 
through the next step of his work; 4) women, 
while possessing a more active imagination, 
lack the type of focused imagination possessed 
by men in general. 

A word of advice to the student: The dis- 
tinction between laboratory technicians and 
chemists is definite. The former offers a rela- 
tively easy path; attainment of the latter re- 
quires skill, long preparation, perseverance, 
and imagination. If it’s a chemist you want 
to be, you had better choose your school with 
that in mind. 


Chemically-trained personnel also may find 
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demand for their services in technical library 
work, in patent research, in advertising and 
merchandising of consumer products of chem- 
ical parentage. 

The Women’s Bureau, as an organization 
whose chief interest is the welfare of working 
women, believes that a strong planning pro- 
gram on the part of various organizations is 
an important first step in safeguarding the 
gains made by women during the war years. 
As we plan the right systems of reconversion, 
retraining, reemployment, and unemployment 
insurance, let us tie woman labor into the 
whole set-up. Let us dovetail the skills and 
experiences of men and women workers in 
order to produce the numerous and varied 
goods and services needed for a well-balanced 
economy and a well-rounded living for all our 


people. 


ut University of Pennsylvania announces the College Collateral Courses, open 
to both men and women, which have been especially planned to meet the needs 


of part-time students, teachers in service, and any of the general public for whom it 
is impossible to pursue courses of study at usual hours of college work. Accordingly, 
classes are held in the afternoons, evenings, and on Saturday mornings. The curricula 
of the College Collateral Courses correspond exactly to those presented in the regular 
undergraduate school, and are in all cases offered by the regular university faculty. 
Such courses may lead to the Bachelor of Arts degree, and credits obtained may be 
used by teachers for State Certificates. 


In addition, the College Collateral Courses are open to those who wish to attend 
classes as Auditors. For various reasons certain people are interested in courses in 
particular fields of knowledge without desiring credit in them towards a degree. 
These persons, admitted as Auditors, are not compelled to fulfill the usual require- 
ments of recitation, reports, collateral readings, and examinations necessary for credit. 


It is also the purpose of the College Collateral Courses to enable teachers in 
service, or others employed either full or part time, to obtain a degree by combining 
credits received in such courses with those secured in the Summer School, School 
of Education, or College of Liberal Arts for Women. 


For further information contact the Office of Admissions, 3435 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 4. 
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A good name to remember when 
it's time to think of sales career 


opportunities— 


The LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


FORT WAYNE y& INDIANA 


More than a Billion and a Quarter Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Association of Consulting Management Engineers. 


The Legal Aspect 
HERE has been considerable talk, in re- 


cent months, concerning the employer’s 
responsibility for taking back into his employ, 
after the war is over, the men who left his 
plant to go to war. 

But, the law, as phrased, is not particularly 
binding. The law says that an employer is 
supposed to take back his men, provided jobs 
are available at the time. 


Well—suppose your company makes and in- 
stalls boilers; and suppose one of your service 
men comes home, who was a steamfitter be- 
fore he left. Do you need any steamfitters at 
your plant at the time he gets back home? 
That’s a question of opinion on your part. If, 
in your opinion, a job is not “available,” you 
can give him that answer. From such a stand- 
point the law doesn’t mean a great deal. 


The legal angle of this situation should not 
be important, because it is my firm conviction 
that practically every employer in the United 
States wants to do the very best he can to see 
to it that every returning service man will get 
a job. I think every employer will work hard 
in that direction, over and above any obliga- 
tion which may be written into the law. 


*Address by George T. Trundle, Jr., President, Trundle 
~ngineering Company, Cleveland, before the meeting of 
the Chicago Chapter of the Society for the Advancement of 
Management, Chicago, April 28, 1944. 


GeorcE T. TRUNDLE, JR., President, Trundle Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


The problem of the employer’s responsibility for returning servicemen 
has created a great deal of talk, a little thought, and some action in the 
past few months. The author of the following article sums the whole 
thing up nicely by stating, in substance, “It’s a job of placement, not 
replacement.” Starting as a tool designer, and getting his education from 
books at the Central Institute of Cleveland and from experience at many 
small jobs, George T. Trundle worked his way until in 1919, he organized 
the Trundle Engineering Company, an Ohio corporation, for rendering 
consulting service to industry. He is a member of the American Man- 
agement Association, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the 


THE EMPLOYER'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR RETURNING 
SERVICE MEN* 


Shelburne Studios 
Priority to Returning Servicemen 


While talking to a great many employers, in 
a good many different kinds of business, dur- 
ing the last six months, I have sounded them 
out on this idea, and I find them absolutely 
unanimous on one point. They are convinced 
that the boys coming back from war have got 
to have jobs, and they are going to move 
heaven and earth to see to it that the boys do 
have jobs. But that isn’t because of the law— 
it’s just on general principles. It’s because 
that’s the way they feel about it. The idea 
that the boys who went to war should all re- 
turn to jobs in the companies which they left 
is absolutely ridiculous. Let me give you some 
illustrations. 

Let’s take the case of a small manufacturing 
concern that had occasion to operate one ma- 
chine of a certain type. At the start of the 
war, the man who operated that machine en- 
listed. Another man took his place. The sec- 
ond man was drafted, and a third man took 
his place. The third man was drafted, and a 
fourth man took his place. Eventually seven 
men, in turn, had held that job, and then left 
it to go with the armed forces. 

Now—suppose all seven men come back 
from war. Which one of the seven is supposed 
to get that job back? 

That question was asked of a government 
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man not long ago. His reply was that the first 
of the seven men to return would get back the 
job—but that he would have to give it up to 
any man who had held the job earlier than he 
had. This doesn’t make sense. Let’s just 
review what happened when this war started. 


Desire of Veterans Considered 


A young man was working in a plant—and 
he went to war. 

About that time there was a big campaign 
to get men from non-essential industries into 
essential industries. That was about the time 
when our conversion program began to get 
under way. 


So, a man who had never had any previous 
industrial experience went in, and took the 
place of the man who had gone to war. Man 
No. 2 might have been a clerk in a dry goods 
store. He might have worked in a florist’s 
shop. 

Eventually he too was drafted. The man 
who took his place—who was No. 3—might 
have been a salesman before the war. Or he 
might even have been a broker, or a young 
lawyer, who decided the best he could do for 
his country: was to jump into the war produc- 
tion picture as fast as he could. 

The fact is, that as the war went on, a very 
large proportion of the men who were drafted 
from industry were men who had never been 
in industry before the war started, and, in my 
opinion, will not want to return to industry 
when the war is over. 


That’s very simply proved by any casual 
reference to employment figures in this coun- 
try. Manufacturing has very seldom employed 
more than one-third of the people whose jobs 
have to do with the providing of all the things 
which go to make up our standard of living. 
About two-thirds of them have normally been 
employed in distribution, selling, servicing, 
and the various professions. 

So when the boys come back from war, the 
fellow who was a vacuum cleaner salesman 
and then later learned how to operate a turret 
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lathe isn’t going to want to come back and jy 
a turret lathe operator—he’s going to want ty 
sell vacuum cleaners. 


He won't want the job in the company kk 
left, to go to war—even if that job is available 
for him. 


Change in Aptitude 


And here is an entirely different angle 
Let’s take the man who was a machinist by 
trade before he went to war. Suppose during 
the war he turned out to have not only a flare 
for technical knowledge, but the ability to 
handle men. Suppose he comes back not only 
a Captain, but with a far more thorough 
knowledge of some of the technical angles of 
manufacturing than he ever had before he 
went to war. 


Does that man want to come back as a 
machinist? I don’t think so, for his training 
and experience in the army have fitted him for 
a better job than he ever had before. He 
should fit in somewhere as a foreman ora 
superintendent. 


Now let’s take the converse of that picture, 
I happen to know about this case. This is the 
story of a man who, when he went to war, 
was a supervisor in a department of eighteen 
men. 


In the army he advanced to an officer's 
rank, and of course he got some real training 
But he also ran into some real fighting—and 
it left him rather shaken up. He had been 
wounded, and to a certain extent he had been 
shell-shocked. - 

Well anyhow, he came back—and he found 
that the department over which he had been 
supervisor had in his absence been enlarged 
to include over 200 men, and was doing ai 
entirely different kind of work than it had 
been doing when he left for war. Should this 
man have gotten his old job back—as head of 
that department? Of course, on all counts, 
the answer was no. His pre-war training 
hadn’t equipped him for it—because the n# 
ture of the work had changed. 
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What he had suffered in the army meant 
that instead of assuming larger responsibility 
than he had ever had before, in a new field, 
what he needed was to get under cover some- 
where, so that the shock and the strain of his 
army experience would begin to wear off, 

Fortunately, his case was handled by a 
thoroughly trained industrial relations man. 
Instead of putting him back in the shop, he 
was put in the production control department 
in the office. He is rapidly regaining his 
health, overcoming the effects of his war ex- 
perience, and on his way toward being a really 
valuable employee of his company. 

Here’s another illustration of the same sort 
that I also happen to know about from per- 
sonal observation. A young civil engineer 
went to war—and he came out of it pretty 
well shot to pieces. At the hospital, when he 
was recovering, it was learned that before the 
war he had written some rather remarkable 
technical articles for trade journals. That was 
a line of activity which he could follow that 
didn’t require quite the type of push and 
stamina demanded of a civil engineer. In 
other words, he could slide into it easily. 

That’s exactly what he did. He not only 
slid into it—he made good at it in a big way, 
and today he is out of the hospital, employed 
by one of the nation’s leading technical maga- 
zines, and on his way to earn far more money 
than he ever earned pre-war. 

Now, let’s take a different picture. Take the 
case of the lad who got through high school, 
where he had little technical training—got a 
job in a war plant doing one machining opera- 
tion—and then went to war. 

Suppose this lad turned out to be one of 
those boys—and there are thousands of 
them—who have marvelous mechanical apti- 
tude, and the ability to pick up rapidly a smat- 
tering of engineering and science. Suppose 
during the war he got some real experience 
and training along lines of this sort. That boy 
isn’t going to want to pick up, when he comes 
back, right where he left off—and neither is 
any employer going to want to put him back 
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RESERVATIONS AGENTS 
NEEDED BY 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 


THE FUTURE for young men, and 
a few young women, is as big as that 
of air transportation itself in this re- 
sponsible and highly interesting work. 
Reservations agents reserve and con- 
firm space and supply information 
about flights as part of their basic func- 
tion as creative salespeople. 


OPERATIONS AGENTS also are 
needed. These men, stationed at the 
airport, carry out station operation and 
flight control duties. 


For full information write to the most con- 
venient American Airlines Personnel Office 


NEW YORK: 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
CHICAGO: 430 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
FORT WORTH: Meacham Field, Fort Worth 6, Texas 
LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal, 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS — 
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where he left off. That fellow’s army training 
has made him a more capable man than he 
was before he entered the army; and cer- 
tainly this should be recognized when he 
comes home. 


Availability of Army Record Emphasized 


The above examples emphasize clearly in 
my opinion the fact that when the boys come 
home their full army record should be avail- 
able to prospective employers. 

How can an employer tell where to fit a 
man in, unless he knows what has happened 
to that man while he was in the services? 

One man, because of the effects of his com- 
bat experience, may require a job in which 
no real push is needed for some months. An- 
other man may come back all set to take on 
a far bigger job than he has ever had before. 
A third may have picked up in the army a 
facility for moving in some direction that 
until then had been absolutely new to him. 

That’s why I say that the idea of service 
men returning to their old job is, in the main, 
ridiculous. I don’t think that more than a 
fraction of the service men can be returned to 
their old jobs, or will want to be returned to 
their old jobs. 


The Case of the Disabled Veteran 


And then, of course, there is the problem of 
taking care of the men who have been par- 
tially disabled in war service. We have got to 
make mighty certain that these men will not 
feel that they are outcasts, or a burden upon 
society. Fortunately, we have already had in 
this country many practical experiments in 
adapting so-called disabled men to productive 
occupations. We know that it can be done, 
and done successfully, with a certain amount 
of psychological work, plus careful analysis 
that fits each man to the job which, in spite 
of his disabilities, he is still perfectly able 
to do. 
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Placement—Not Replacement 


The fact is that if we view this whole probs 
lem from the over-all point of view, it iggh 
a job of replacement at all. It is simply a jg 
of placement that has very little to do wif 
the pre-war picture. 


Let’s say that America suddenly has on 
hands the job of finding employment for 10% 
million men. How can these men best be a 
sorbed into the manufacturing and busing 
economy in this country? 


Let’s not pay too much attention to will 
these men were doing before they went to wan 
The point is—what are they best able amma 
fitted to do, now that they have come back? 

Viewed from this standpoint, it means tile 
we in this country can apply toward this pola 
war employment job the same principles @ 
testing and screening and adaptation that 
have learned from past experience in the oni 
nary course of our business. 


And in that connection—and in condi 
sion—I want to emphasize once more that Gill 
the basis of the ratios of employment tha 
represent past experience in this county 
more of these men are going to find jobs in 
business—that is, in distribution, sales, serv 
icing, and the professions—than are going to 
find jobs in industry, which I define as cor- 
sisting of manufacturing and production. 


In spite of all the men that have gone to ber 
war, we are still able to produce right now, nf ders i 
this country, the most incredible volume ff For 
tangible physical products that has ever been — 
made by any country in the entire history 0 equip 
the world. phon 

Therefore, the available margin of increasel i }- So 
jobs, post-war, does not lie in production and 2 


manufacturing. It lies in the distribution, 
selling, merchandising, and servicing. That’ 
the field I think toward which we must loo 
in the main for the solution of our postwal 
employment dilemma. 
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For huge time maker of telephones, switch- 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia 


CIVILIAN ALUMNI: 
VETERAN ALUMNI: 
EMPLOYERS: 


The University can assist you with your employment problems, 
now and in the post-war period. For information write to 


THE UNIVERSITY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
3400 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


or 


THE UNIVERSITY PERSONNEL INDEX 
3400 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


VETERANS: 


Have you looked into your educational opportunities under the 
"Gl" bill? For information, write to 


THE VETERANS' CONTACT OFFICE 
116 Logan Hall, U. of Pa., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


_ PARENTS AND STUDENTS: 


The University offers instruction in a nalttiede of fields. For 
information and admission requirements, write to 


DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 
3435 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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AR back in some primordial period of 

business history, someone discovered that 
packages help sell goods. It may have been 
a Phoenician wine merchant who found that 
customers were drawn to old-looking or 
queerly shaped bottles. It may have been an 
alchemist who discovered that people liked 
containers that were decorated with little red 
devils, or with cherubs, or the faces of chief- 
tains who had been successful at the wars. If 
we carried the search far enough, we would 
probably find the trail vanishing in the mists 
of unrecorded history, and even beyond that 
barrier, we could be almost certain that even 
very ancient man knew something of the 
devices of what we now call packaging. In- 
deed, Nature herself is eminently accom- 
plished at the art, by protective coloring of 
animals and birds, and no great perspicacity 
is required to see it evidenced in all her works 
around us. 

But to state that packaging is old is to tell 
only half the truth. The concept of “packag- 
ing” translated into broader terms, is constant, 
for it has existed always in as many forms as 
you wish to find it. In the last two or three 
decades, however, with the ascendancy of the 
modern merchandising philosophy, man has 
been intent on the rationalization of packag- 
ing. Progress has been made at an almost 
dizzy rate. Doubly armed with the discoveries 
of the laboratories and the modern incentive 


WHAT ABOUT PACKAGING ? 


Arvin E. Dopp, President American Management Association 


Of the many fields which have been called to the public’s attention 
since the war started, packaging is one of the newest. This field seems 
so vast and interesting to us that we have obtained two articles on it so 
that our readers may see as much of the picture as is possible at this 
time. As President of the American Management Association and a 
member of the American Trade Association and many other agencies, 
Mr. Dodd has been in a position to see the growing interest in this field 
which is actually as old as man. The author is also well-known in educa- 
tional circles having served as Principal of the North Bennett Industrial 
School in Boston, and as Director of the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education. The following article shows how and why 
packaging has become increasingly important in the last half decade. 


to market well, man has been able to make 
brilliant advances in the art. 

Packages induce people to buy. That is the 
dynamic first principle. That accounts for 
our modern “package consciousness.” Manu- 
facturers realized that a “mighty little man” 
of glass, or wood, or paper, or metal was 
ready to become their most vigilant salesman, 
a salesman who never fell down on the job— 
never took time out. He was the package— 
with a bolt of sales lightning in each hand, 
and with a general air of “buy” emanating 
from him. 

When the importance of the role of the 
package at the point of sale was realized— 
how a customer hesitating between the choice 
of two like products was influenced in his 
purchase by the packages that housed them— 
then manufacturers saw that an investment in 
the study of packaging would bring handsome 
returns. 


Making the Package Fit Today's Consumers 


After the war, one will see more and more 
old packages which have had their faces lifted 
in a rejuvenation process—for tomorrow’s 
consumer will be more susceptible to that 
which wraps itself in an atmosphere of “new- 
ness” than to that which boasts of being the 
favorite for fifty years and looks just about 
that old. 


On every side, consumers are being shown 
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“Modern Packaging Magazine” 


CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS AID THE CONSUMER IN COR- 
RECTLY VISUALIZING THE PRODUCT BEING BOUGHT. 


appropriateness in and about the home of 
the things they wear and the things they eat. 
The introduction of color in the bathroom, 
bedroom and kitchen, with its attendant en- 
semble idea, has had a vital influence upon 
the products and packaging which go into 
these places. The package of the merchandise 
for use in these rooms is now called upon also 
to fit into the scheme of things. As an illus- 
tration — the old fashioned constantly dishev- 
elled blue roll of cotton is now dressed up in 
to a convenient package for a respectable 
place on the orderly bathroom shelf. As is 
fitting to the new scheme of things, the con- 
sumer responds and buys. 


In the bedroom, we find perfume bottles, 
powder boxes and cosmetics packaged in con- 
tainers which are charming in design and 
form. These products are playing an impor- 
tant part in the decorative setting of the 
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boudoir. These highly-styled products hay 
taken the place of the ornamental dressing 
table art objects of days gone by. Theg 
boudoir products were the first to get the de 
signer’s attention in making them suit th 
consumer’s wishes. 


An investigation regarding feminine col 
choice for a particular product showed th 
following: the college girls chose blue, th 
business girls green, and the factory girls rog. 
pink. The product for which this investigatio 
was made had formerly been produced in re 
for years. 


Electric refrigeration, the small apartment 
and the smaller inventory in the kitchen larde 
are causing a change in packaging sizes ani 
urging the additional convenience features fa 
the package of the future. We should see ow 
packages on the pantry shelf—in the bath 
room closet—in the dressing table drawer— 
on top of the dressing table—and further, ix 
vestigate how they are put to use. It will pa 
the makers of packages to view the packag 
beyond the shipping room—beyond the adver 
tising—beyond the dealer’s shelf and out tv 
the end of its usefulness. 

The studies of the AMA Packaging Divisio 
have shown that Mr. and Mrs. Consumer at 
King and Queen and the following to be whi 


the consumer wants in packages and designs 


1. If a consumer likes a product, she wamls 
to distinguish it and pick it out readily. 
She wants you to differentiate youl 
product from competition. It is not stl 
ficient’ merely to assemble competitive 
products and study them away fro 
their normal surroundings in a rela 
store. 

2. The package should protect the produc 
adequately. The consumer wants to f 
ceive the product in the best possibl 
condition. One of the most comm 
complaints against food in tins is thé 


the cans are dented and labels ton 
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“Modern Packaging Magazine” 


FIFTY YEARS OF PACKAGING. 


After all, the product is not sold until it 
is in the home. 

3. The package should help the consumer 
make better use of the product, Recipes 


and instructions never seem to out-wear 
their usefulness. 

4. It should help the consumer visualize 
accurately what she is buying inside an 
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opaque container. One of the most com- 
mon complaints is the fact that descrip- 
tions on the container obscure the con- 
tents in many cases rather than reveal 
them. 

Whenever possible, the package should 
associate a product in the consumer’s 
mind with other products made by the 
same manufacturer. This helps the con- 
sumer reach a decision because it is 
likely that she may be familiar with 
other well-known products in the line. 
Packages should be of a size that is best 
adapted to the needs of the consumer 
and her buying habits. Sometimes, a 
smaller package permits a lower unit of 
purchase and increases sales. Of course, 


for the first time this term, is announced at Syracuse University. Seven of the 
ninety-four are freshmen; they will complete the entire sequence, which includes 
eighteen hours of intensive Russian language study the first year. Students are being 
trained for possible service with the United States Government, or with industrial, 


financial or mercantile concerns doing business with the Soviet Union, or for teach- 


ing—particularly in the social sciences. 


SYRACUSE—RUSSIAN SEQUENCE 


ENROLLMENT of ninety-four students in the Russian Regional Sequence, offered 
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it is necessary to study buying and cop. 
suming habits, abroad as well as q 
home, to determine the size that yil 
produce the greatest volume of sales, 

7. Many consumers appreciate being rr. 

minded about seasonal products through 
appropriate designs. Special Christma 
and Easter wrappings are a good exam. 
ple. 

So, if we look over each one of these points, 
we find that in the background, there is 4. 
ways the shadow of the consumer. These are 
some important guides to future successful 
packaging, and are just as important in rela. 
tion to consumer habits of thought when we 
plan to sell in foreign countries, as they ar 
in our own country. 
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PRODUCTS PACKAGED IN THE ABOVE MANNER PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE DECORATIVE SETTING OF A ROOM 
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THE PACKING AND PACKAGING FIELD 


Apert W. Luurs, President Container Testing 
Laboratories, Inc. 


The author of the following article is one of the handful of men who 
has long recognized the importance of packaging as a selling agent, and 
its necessity as a protective agent. During 1923 he organized the Con- 
tainer Testing Laboratories, Incorporated, and since that time has acted 
as consultant to both manufacturers and container users. He conducted 
extensive surveys of packing and transportation conditions in the United 
States and abroad and in 1930 was requested by several foreign govern- 
ments to study the manufacture and use of containers on the Continent 
and to suggest plans for modernization and improvement. Mr. Luhrs has 
served as Chairman of the Container Coordinating Committee of all the 
War Procurement Agencies. Besides his many other activities, he is now 
serving as Vice-President, Packaging Division of the American Manage- 


Magazine” 
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ment Association. 


i ag packing and packaging field is one of 
the largest in the United States, amount- 
ing in its entirety to about $6,000,000,000 per 
year. Practically all types of materials are 
used in one way or another by this industry. 


Aside from bulk materials such as lumber, 
coal and sand, there are few things sold today 
in the United States, or for that matter in any 
part of the civilized world, which aren’t pack- 
aged in some form or another. It may be the 
most elementary sort of package, as a wire 
holding together a bundle or bale, or it may 
be a relatively complex packing as is used for 
such a commonplace product as toothpaste. 
Here, for example, the packing consists of a 
collapsible lithographed tin-and-lead tube hav- 
ing a steel clip closure at the bottom and a 
plastic cap with a cork, paper or composition 
liner. This is inserted into a printed folding 
paperboard carton and then forty-eight, or 
other convenient quantity, are packed in a 
master folding or set-up display box. Several 
of these distributor’s units are in turn packed 


into a printed corrugated paperboard shipping 
container. 


Another example is the cigarette package 
which, in peace-time years, is normally com- 
posed of a laminated paper and metal foil 
inner lining, a printed paper wrapper secured 
at the top by a tax stamp, and an outer 
glassine or cellophane jacket. Ten of these 


packages are then put in a folding carton and 
fifty of these units are packed in a shipping 
container. These examples are typical of the 
work of the package designer and indicate 
in a small way some of the many things which 
must be considered in the development of 
modern packaging. 


Importance of Packaging 


The importance of packaging has long been 
known to those who are engaged in the field, 
but has been little realized by others. There 
are many universities and colleges which train 
students as engineers, as accountants, as chem- 
ists, as advertising specialists, but few, if any, 
which train men for the packaging field. The 
greater proportion of those now engaged 
in the field of packaging have originally been 
trained in the arts and sciences. Even with 
that background, it was necessary for them to 
acquire their knowledge of packaging by ac- 
tual experience in meeting problems as they 
arose. In addition, of course, there are many 
men without formal training who have risen 
to positions of packaging responsibility. 

The war has brought home to us forcefully 
our neglect in training packaging specialists. 
The armed forces and many concerns engaged 
in war work have searched intensively for 
men trained as packaging engineers without 
having found a sufficient number. Even to- 
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day, after three years of war, there are not 
enough trained packaging specialists available 
to adequately staff the services and at the 
same time carry on the activities of the essen- 
tial packaging industry. As a matter of inter- 
est, it is known that in Great Britain an even 
more acute shortage of packaging engineers 
exists. 


The war again emphasized things which ex- 
perienced packaging men well knew, as for 
instance, the hazards of storage in regions of 
high humidity, and the severe strains and 
stresses encountered in stowage aboard ships. 
Dry cell batteries, for instance, while packed 
in wooden boxes of adequate strength, became 
worthless in shipments to the South Pacific 
because of a lack of moisture-vapor protection. 
Automotive and ordnance parts, in the early 
days of the war, suffered greatly from rusting 
and corrosion which could have been pre- 
vented by proper packing. Not only were 
these products rendered unusable, but at the 
same time, labor and precious shipping space 
were lost. These and many other experiences 
demonstrated the tremendous importance of 
proper packing. Needless to say, these con- 
ditions were remedied but the lessons were 
costly. American military packaging is today, 
without question, the best in the world. 


Fields of Packaging 


The field of package engineering is so broad 
that it can be divided in many ways and into 
many branches. For example, there are the 
interior containers, as the glass jar or tin can 
or collapsible tube, and the exterior con- 
tainers, as the fibre box, wooden crate or 
metal drum. 


The packaging of products may be sub- 
divided into those which are packaged for 
consumer use, as canned motor oil, or pack- 
aged flour, or shoe polish, and those which are 
shipped in bulk, as motor oil in steel drums, 
fresh vegetables in wooden boxes, or flour in 
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barrels. In general, the history of packaging 
has been the development of greater degress 
of packaging for the individual consumer by 
the producer. Can you remember the days of 
the cracker barrel, when crackers were shipped 
in bulk? If not, perhaps you can remember 
the days when coffee was purchased from buk 
packages. 


The types of containers are many. This can 
best be illustrated by listing some of them, 
such as: 


Wooden containers — nailed wooden 
boxes, wooden crates, plywood boxes, bar. 
rels, kegs, hampers, etc. 

Metal containers—as steel drums, alum. 


inum beer barrels, tin cans, collapsible 
tubes. 


Paper containers — as bags, wrappers 
envelopes. 

Paperboard containers —as_ fibreboard 
shipping containers, folding cartons, set-up 
boxes, display-shipping boxes, fibre drums, 

Glass containers—as carboys, beverage 
and food bottles, drug and perfume bottles, 
ampoules. 


Closures—as bottle caps, corks, jar rings, 
strapping, nails. 

Bags—as burlap and cotton bags, single 
wall and multi-wall paper bags, cellophane 
bags, pliofilm packages. 

Miscellaneous—as can and jar labels, ad- 
hesives for closing packages, marking de 
vices, gummed tape for sealing packages. 


Many materials are chosen for their fune- 
tional properties in packaging. A list of the 
most important would include: paper, paper 
board, wood, plywood, tin, steel, aluminum, 
zinc, lead, copper, glass, burlap, cotton tex 
tiles, cork, and many types of chemicals. If 
we include the advertising and decorative 
aspects we must extend the list still further. 


Desirable Training 


Since packaging is considered by many to 
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For details about types of positions available in The Guardian 
Life, you are cordially invited to write the President. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Deferred Careers 


Today, and until Victory comes, our armed forces have 
first call on the youth of the land. After Victory, there will be 
another big job to do... to rebuild and make workable the 
post-war world. 


In your long-range planning of careers, many of which may 
have to be temporarily deferred, don’t overlook the advantages 
of life insurance as a career. Today, as always, there are a 
number of openings in this typically American business for 
men and women who not only wish to succeed, but who wish to 
make something worthwhile out of their lives. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY «+ ESTABLISHED 1860 


FAMILIES FOR 84 VEaRs 


be as truly a branch of engineering as is any 
other branch of industry, an engineering back- 
ground is regarded as being the most desirable 
in the absence of a curriculum designed for 
the specific purpose. Within engineering, 
chemical engineering is probably the best 
training, involving, as it does, the knowledge 
of the physical and chemical properties of 
materials, and the development of the scien- 
tific turn of mind which is so helpful in the 
design of new packages. 

The packaging engineer must design a pack- 
age which not only carries the product to the 
consumer but which, in many cases, must have 
customer appeal when seen on the retailer’s 
shelves. There is, therefore, something more 
to package designing than just engineering. 
The packaging engineer must know the con- 


ditions under which the product is to be 
stored, sold and used, as well as the conditions 
to be encountered in various parts of the 
world and the method of transportation to be 
employed. It goes without saying that the 
packaging methods decided upon must be 
adaptable to the rest of the operation in the 
manufacturer’s plant. 

Aside from engineering, which is the best 
possible basic training, the packaging engineer 
should have a working knowledge of market- 
ing, including principally advertising and 
market research, and including also a knowl- 
edge of the channels of distribution. 

If a student desires to gain practical experi- 
ence while in school which would be helpful 
to him when he enters the packaging engineer- 
ing field, it would be advisable to work at 
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RECIPES NEVER SEEM TO OUTWEAR THEIR USEFULNESS. 


retailing, where, being package conscious, he 
could observe at first hand the current pack- 
aging practices of manufacturers and the 
effectiveness of the various methods in use. 
Working for an express company or other 
transportation agency also provides an excep- 
tionally good opportunity to observe packing 
at short range. The next best kind of experi- 
ence is in manufacturing itself, particularly in 
the packaging and shipping departments, 
where he will become acquainted with packag- 
ing machines, their uses and limitations, all 
of which must be recognized in designing 
packages. 


Job Prospects 


The services of packaging engineers are in 


demand from many quarters. For example, 


28 


“Modern Packaging Magazine’ 


the larger manufacturing companies have 
found it profitable to employ men who special 
ize on containers and whose responsibility it 
is to design or re-design all the packages usei 
for the company’s products. Container mani 
facturers, in the course of their selling activ: 
ities, find it advisable to maintain a designing 
service for use by their customers. Trans 
portation agencies, too, maintain packaging 
bureaus whose aim it is to promote bette 
packing. 

There have also been established a numbe 
of testing laboratories, which place their serv 
ices at the disposal of container manufactures 
and users. Some of these are operated by the 
government, such as the Forest Product 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, whil 
others are under private control. 
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Post-war prospects for the packaging engin- with ample room for those with the proper 
eer are bright. The war period has brought training and qualifications. As a result of his 
about the development of many new types of opportunities to familiarize himself with his 
materials which will be available for packag- company’s products, sales policies and manu- 
ing in the post-war period. The natural desire facturing procedures, and also the fact that 
to lower costs or to present a more desirable the packaging engineer is usually under the 
package, together with the pressure of direction of high company officials, packaging 
competition, will foster many changes in engineers have unusually good opportunities 


packaging. of proving their worth and demonstrating 
All this means that for some years to come their fitness for promotion to greater respon- 
package engineering will be a promising field, _ sibilities. 


k 


IF YOU WANT POST-WAR WORK IN COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


Ww have just received the following interesting report from West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Fifty-three job descriptions and occupational charts giving complete and up-to- 
date job specifications for careers in commercial aviation are included in “An Educa- 
tional Guide in Air Transportation,” just added to the placement guidance shelf 
in the office of the Secretary of Loans and Placement, 201 Administration Building. 

The student who is interested in obtaining a complete picture of vocational 


opportunities in the expanding field of commercial flying will find this a mine of 
authoritative factual information. 


It is interesting to note that English, mathematics, physics, geography and tech- 
nical studies are listed as “special training required” for practically all of these 
fifty-three jobs. Important personal factors listed as requirements include emotional 
stability, mental alertness, initiative, appearance and manner. 


s have Job descriptions are given for positions as airline hostess, secretary, personnel 
special worker, food service director, publicity representative, radio operator, meteorologist, 
bility j pilot, flight superintendent, accounting clerk and many other vocations. Each voca- 
a tional description is a graphic picture of job and work conditions, pay, training and 
res usel promotion, sources of applicants, sex and age requirements, physical qualifications, 
r mani: education, experience, special training required and important desirable personal 
characteristics. 
ig activ: 


i All air line jobs have been analyzed as to working conditions. Occupational 
>s1gmine hazards, degree of automaticity, working posture, degree of speed required, accuracy, 
Trans- contacts and surroundings are described for each position. Only males are hired 
ckagin for 27 of these 53 air line positions and only females for six. Both males and females 
ee are hired for 23 air line jobs described. 

5 : Age range tables show that the largest number of employees hired are between 
the age of 21 and 35. For entry to 12 positions the minimum age is 18. For 15 it is 
nuns 21. For five it is 30. After the age of 25, applicants are not hired for 34 jobs. For 
example, the age range for pilots is 25 to 40; for air line hostesses, 21 to 26; for 
stenographer and secretary, 18 to 35; for personnel worker, 18 to 35; for traffic work 
acturers and research, 25 to 50; passenger agents, accounting clerks and teletype operators 
| by the are young. Engineers, research workers, radio technicians, food service workers, 
, foremen, inspectors and mechanics are hired up to the age of 40 and, in some cases, 
rodues 50. An analysis of the 53 job specifications makes it clear that the great air lines are, 
while in the main, manned by young men and women who are mentally alert, physically 
sound, adaptable, personable and trained for the special work they do. : 
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UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


is proud to carry on the tradition of 
service established by its Founder, 
whose life purpose was to make an edu- 
cation possible for all young men and women 


who have good minds. and a will to work. 
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and synopsis of Public Law 346. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
RETURNING VETERANS 


I. PROVISIONS OF THE LAW 


HE following is a brief digest of the main 

provisions of Public Law 346, Title 2. 
MANY IMPORTANT DETAILS AND PROVISIONS ARE 
NECESSARILY OMITTED. 


Eligibility 


Any man or woman, discharged, or released 
under conditions other than dishonorable, 
who has served ninety days or more in active 
military or naval service since September 16, 
1940, exclusive of time spent in the service 
academies or special college training programs 
of the Army or Navy, whose education was 
interfered with by entrance into the service or 
who desires a retraining or refresher course, 
is eligible. Interference is presumed for all 
veterans who were not over twenty-five on 
entering the service. 


Aid Provided 


Educational. A refresher or retraining 
course limited to one year or its equivalent in 
part-time study; or one year of education or 
training which, upon satisfactory completion, 
may be extended to equal the veteran’s length 
of service (exclusive of ninety days and of 
special service courses as defined above) but 
not to exceed a total of four years. Provision 


THE UNIVERSITY, THE G. I. BILL AND THE VETERAN 
A SYMPOSIUM 


On June 22, 1944, President Roosevelt signed Public Law 346, 78th Congress, 
better known as the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” 
.... freedom of choice in the selection of an occupation or career, in accordance with 
one’s individual abilities, potentialities and interests. Public Law 346 will give those men 
who have fought so valorously for their country, a chance to adjust themselves socially, 
economically and vocationally to the post-war world. Educators are welcoming this chal- 
lenge to American education and are eager to meet and fulfill the educational needs of 
the demobilized veteran. Many provisions have been made by the various schools and 
colleges in order to offer the veteran any and all educational opportunities. 


The Association of School and College Placement presents the following symposium 


This law recognizes a “Fifth Freedom” 


is made for vocational and educational 
guidance at the discretion of the Veterans 
Administration. 

Financial. Subsistence allowances are pro- 
vided, while in school, of $50 a month to 
veterans without dependents, or $75 a month 
with dependents, including one month’s leave 
with pay per calendar year. This implies but 
does not require a continuance of the accel- 
erated program with eleven months of educa- 
tion in each calendar year. 

The institution providing the training is 
allowed its usual tuition fee including labora- 
tory, library, health, infirmary, books, sup- 
plies, and other necessary expenses, exclusive 
of travel and living expenses, not to exceed 
$500 for the ordinary school year. If there is 
no established tuition fee or if such fee is 
inadequate, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is authorized to set a fair compensa- 
tion rate for such services. 

Opportunity is also provided for a program 
of part-time work and part-time education 
with such lesser tuition fees and subsistence 
allowance as the Administrator may deter- 
mine. No tuition fee is allowed for appren- 
tice training on the job. 


Conditions 


The course must be selected not later than 
two years after the date of discharge or the 
termination of the war (whichever is later) 
and must be completed within seven years of 
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the end of the war. The veteran may select 
any course, at any institution included in lists 
to be prepared by the appropriate state agen- 
cies or approved by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, for which the institution 
will accept him. 


Administration 


The law will be administered by the Vet- 
erans Administration through its fifty-two 
regional offices. The Administrator has re- 
quested governors of the various states to 
supply lists of qualified institutions but may 
approve additional ones. It is the intent of 
the law that, wherever possible, existing edu- 
cational resources are to be utilized. No 
supervision or control of existing educational 
institutions is permitted under this bill except 


such as is already provided under previous 
laws. 


Appendix 


Synopsis of Public Law 346 (78th Congress, 
Chapter 268—2nd Session) and Text 
of Title Il 


SYNOPSIS 
Chapter I. Hospitalization, Claims, and 
Procedures 
Aid by 
izations 
Reviewing Authority 
Education of Veterans 
General Provisions for Loans 


Employment of Veterans 


Chapter II. Veterans’ 


Organ- 
Chapter III. 
Chapter IV. 
Chapter V. 
Chapter VI. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE 


WituiaM L. Macumer, Dean 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
ie Massachusetts State College has made 
rather definite plans to accommodate two 
types of servicemen who may wish to further 
their education under the provisions of the 


G. I. Bill. 


Chapter VII. Readjustment Allowances , 
Former Members of the Arnel 
Forces Who are Unemployei 


Chapter VIII. Disqualifications 
Chapter IX. Amount of Allowance ; 
Payment 


Chapter X. 


Chapter XI. Administration 
Chapter XII. Decisions and Procedures 
Chapter XIII. Penalties 


Chapter XIV. Definitions 
Chapter XV. General Administrative aj 
Penal Provisions 


Test of Title Il 


CuapTer OF VETERANS 

Sec. 400. (a) Subsection (f) of section} 
title I, Public Law Numbered 2, Seventy-thiri 
Congress, added by the Act of March 24, 19%) 
(Public Law Numbered 16, Seventy-eighii 
Congress), is hereby amended to read a 
follows: 


“(f) Any person who served in the actir 
military or naval forces on or after September 
16, 1940, and prior to the termination 0 
hostilities in the present war, shall be entitled 
to vocational rehabilitation subject to the pr 
visions and limitations of Veterans Regulatia 
Numbered 1 (a), as amended, part VII, ort 
education or training subject to the pr 
visions and limitations of part VIII.” 


(b) Veterans Regulation Numbered 1 (2), 
is hereby amended by adding a new part VIll 


The first group includes those who were i 
college prior to their entrance into militay 
service. These will be allowed academic creti 
for such aspects of their military service ® 
are of a specifically educational characte 
This credit will be as generous as is compat: 
ble with the best interests of the individu 
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and with the integrity of the State degree. 
Special opportunity will be given to complete 
the concentration requirements in the short- 
est possible time. In the event that a student 
desires to enter upon a field of specialization 
different from that for which he was registered 
when he entered the service, an opportunity 
will be given to qualify by means of concen- 
trated prerequisite or refresher courses to be 
made available as needed. 

The second group composed of those who 
never attended college will be admitted pro- 
vided they are considered capable of and 
qualified for course work on the college level. 
If such students lack adequate preparation in 
one or two courses considered prerequisite to 
their major objective, the college will make 
provision for them, e.g., entrance mathematics, 
language, and chemistry. 

For those who desire short intensive courses 


not leading to a degree in such fields as chem- 
istry, agriculture, pre-medical, food tech- 
nology, general engineering, wild life manage- 
ment, and the sciences generally the college 
is in a position to furnish them. 


Specifically the college is prepared to offer 
veterans (a) a complete program leading to 
the degree Bachelor of Science or Bachelor 
of Arts; (b) such parts of a college course as 
will enable veterans to complete their inter- 
rupted course; (c) one-year or two-year 
courses in practical agriculture, general engin- 
eering, and related subjects not leading to a 
degree; and (d) graduate study leading to 
Master of Science or Doctor of Philosophy 
degrees. 


A special committee will consider the quali- 
fications of each individual applicant. This 
committee is qualified to furnish guidance and 


A 50-Caliber Story 


Last summer the Salvage Division of the 
War Production Board asked the Curtis 
Publishing Company if they would carry 
into the schools of America, a story on 
salvage. The answer was yes—provided the 
Army and the Navy would cooperate. They 
not only would, but they did—magnificently. 


As a result, nearly a million students, 
during the academic year of 1944-45—will 
learn what actually happens to paper, tin 
and fat salvaged from the home. 


These students will be told a number of 


dramatic stories, and they will see a num- 
ber of military exhibits, furnished by Army 
and Navy officials. They will be told, among 
other things, that this is a 50-caliber 
war. It is being fought—and won—with 
50-caliber ammunition. And nearly all 
50-caliber ammunition is first packed in 
paper boxes made of scrap material. 


Curtis Vocational Plan is now in its 
25th year and, like its story to the students, 
it is a 50-caliber plan. For further in- 


formation write 


Director, Curtis Vocational Plan 


Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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advice. A special bulletin entitled “Educa- 
tional Opportunities for Veterans at M.S.C.” 
has been prepared which acquaints the pros- 
pective student with the specific curricula 
available. 

While students who enter under the G.I. Bill 
will receive individual attention, no effort will 
be made to segregate them as a group apart. 
They will be in classes with regular civilian 
students, live in the same dormitories, and be 
permitted to participate in academic and ath- 


OHIO STATE 


Harotp A. Epcerton, Director 
Occupational Opportunities Service 

T should be observed that war veterans are 

coming back to live in the same social- 
vocational world as do other people. They 
will earn their living in the same kinds of 
occupations. They will enjoy the same kinds 
of entertainment. Their leisure-time activities 
will be similar to those of other people. In 
short, they will be living and earning a living 
in the same ways as do their non-veteran con- 
freres. 


Any university such as Ohio State cannot 
be all things educationally to all people. It 
cannot provide all the many kinds of training 
which might be desirable. There are two limit- 
ing factors. First, a university should offer 
work of university grade in order to fulfill its 
purposes and to retain its standing and func- 
tion as a university. Second, a university has to 
make a choice among possible university offer- 
ings, selecting those which have the greatest 
social, civic, and vocational significance, since 
it does not have unlimited finances, equip- 
ment, and facilities. Within the limits indi- 
cated above, Ohio State University now offers 
a wide variety of courses, altogether more 
than 2,800 courses in 75 to 80 instructional 
departments. 


Thus the University’s educational responsi- 
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letic activities. They will also have the privi- 
lege of using the Placement Service. It is the 
responsibility of that office to determine the 
specific requirements for employment in bus. 
ness, industry, and the professions and act as 
liaison officer between the applicant for a pos. 
tion and the employer. Their advice and guid. 
ance should be of great help to a student iy 
deciding on a field of specialization and in 
finding desirable employment at the end of 
his study period. 


UNIVERSITY 


bilities to the veteran are to provide adequate 
educational opportunities for those who are 
capable of university work and whose aims 
and purposes in life suggest or require the 
kinds of training offered by the University. 
The purposes and backgrounds of these men 
and women vary widely. Some of them will 
come with no previous university training, 
Many will have had training in the armed 
services or in industry which will contribute 
to their university career. Some will change 
their educational objectives. Some will need 
refresher or review courses only. All of them 
no doubt will bring problems of personal and 
social readjustment. 


If the offerings of the University are to be 
used so as to be of maximum profit, an ade- 
quate program of testing, counseling, and 
guidance will be needed to aid the individual 
in evaluating his war and industrial training 
and experience in terms of his educational 
goals, in determining his fitness for various 
occupational fields, in planning his educa 
tional program, and generally adjusting to his 
academic and social life. To a limited extent, 
these kinds of services are now available 
through the Occupational Opportunities Serv- 
ice and the college offices. It is expected that 
they will be expanded to meet the needs of 
returning service men and women. 
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It is possible through the ten colleges and 
the Graduate School of Ohio State University 
to obtain degrees in a variety of subject- 
matter fields. Ohio State and Occupations’ 
describes various occupational fields for which 
Ohio State University trains at the degree 
level, and may be regarded as a partial answer 
to the question: For what occupations does 
Ohio State University train people? In this 
study the various occupational outlets are 
listed according to curricula or major pro- 
grams of study with a brief description of 
each occupation. This material was prepared 
originally for two purposes, to be used in 
counseling students in regard to the occupa- 
tional outlook of the fields in which the Uni- 
versity offers training and to form a base line 
for studies of Ohio State’s occupational pic- 
ture. Altogether the report lists 1253 occupa- 
1Prepared by the Occupational Opportunities Service with 


the cooperation of the departments of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, President 
S. R. HOWARD, Assistant Secretary 


tional titles for 68 curricular or major areas. 

There are now under consideration a num- 
ber of other degree programs. Some of these 
involve the addition of new courses, others in- 
volve only the rearrangement of existing 
courses. Among these are the following: 
Public Health, Public Administration, Per- 
sonnel Administration, Meteorology, Visiting 
Teacher, Remedial Teacher in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, Teacher of Adult Educa- 
tion, Teacher of Blind, Deaf, or Crippled, 
Community Recreation Leadership, Food 
Technology, Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources, City Planning, Economic Political 
Geographer, Psychiatric Social Worker, Psy- 
chotherapist, Medical Secretary, and Physio- 
therapist. 

One particular occupational area may be 
of considerable interest to disabled veterans— 
training to be rehabilitation workers. The 
Ohio State University is developing a well- 
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rounded program of training for a variety of 
rehabilitation occupations. 

A large number of the individuals who en- 
ter the University as freshmen drop out before 
completing the work for a degree. Yet the 
majority of them have done creditable aca- 
demic work. It is likely that returned veterans 
will not differ markedly in this respect from 
students who have already been through the 
University. Many will not be seeking degrees, 
but shorter-term training toward a particular 
objective. This leads to the question: What 
are the occupational training possibilities of 
the University at a ‘non-degree’ level? In this 
area should be considered partial programs, 
non-degree terminal curricula, individualized 
non-degree programs, and the Twilight School. 

A partial program is any completed part 
of an established curriculum beginning at the 
freshman year and leading toward a degree. 

Partial programs have little or no occupa- 
tional significance in those fields for which an 
appropriate degree is requisite to a license, 
such as Pharmacy, Medicine, Nursing, Den- 
tistry, Veterinary Medicine, Public School 
Teaching, Optometry, and Law. In some of 
these fields partial training has occupational 
significance but not in the field trained for per 
se, e.g., technical assistants, salesmen for 
dental supplies, hospital supplies, and pharma- 
ceuticals, etc. In other fields, partial training 
leads to occupational opportunities similar to 
those for which the degree program trains, 
but at a lower level of skill and responsibility. 
The occupational value of any partial program 
depends on how far the student has progressed 
toward the degree and the specific courses he 
has included. 

In recognizing the fact that there are still 
many individuals who can profit by Univer- 
sity training and whose aims and purposes are 
not met by the established curricula, the Uni- 
versity has made it possible for such students 
to pursue highly individualized programs at 
the undergraduate level. 
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By short term training is meant prograns 
of study ranging in length from one quarte 
to two years. The possibilities here are almog 
limitless. It is not assumed that these all stay 
at the beginning of the freshman year. Th 
kind of program available to any given inj. 
vidual will depend on his previous training 
and experience. 

Such programs may or may not be credited 
toward a degree. In many cases the gp 
cialized short program may be included x 
part of a degree program. These programs of 
study are available to all students who wish 
to use them. In addition, the status of Irregu. 
lar Student (a student granted permission by 
his college to pursue an individualized pro 
gram of studies not leading to a degree) pro 
vides opportunity for an endless variety 0 
combinations. 

Through the University’s Twilight Schoo 
students who are employed full time during 
the day may enroll for not more than 6 credit 
hours per quarter of University work in 
courses after 5:00 Pp. M. Requirements and 
standards are the same as for day classes. En. 
rollment is open to any graduate of a first class 
high school and to certain non-graduates of 
mature years. Course opportunities depend 
largely on the demand; but the University in 
anticipation of post-war needs is preparing for 
a considerable expansion of offerings in the 
Twilight School and for special programs ané 
courses appropriate to the clientele. 

The University offers considerable training 
without University credit to the citizens of the 
State. This may be divided into two kinds 
of courses — refresher courses and “short 
courses.” 

Many of the colleges, including Law, Med: 
cine, Dentistry, Veterinary Medicine, Phar 
macy, and Commerce and Administration are 
planning to offer refresher courses in their re 
spective fields to returning service men. Thest 
courses will be available to returning service 
men who have an adequate background ani 
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have received training in appropriate fields, 
and who will need some review in the field be- 
fore either going ahead with further study or 
returning to civilian practice of the occupa- 
tion. For example, a man who has been away 
from accounting work can profit by refresher 
courses in accounting. He may also take a 
course at the same time covering any prac- 
tices or problems in accounting which have 
come into existence or prominence since his 
last professional experience. The refresher 
courses will be of three kinds. First, those to 
refresh individuals who have been practicing 
their profession within the armed services so 
that they will be better able to go into civilian 
practice. Second, those who have been with 
the armed services and have not been practic- 
ing their profession during that period, e.g., 
pharmacists, lawyers, etc. Third, those who 
have not completed their professional training 
but will need a refresher at a lower level in 
order to proceed with their training. 


The “short course” has long been offered 
by the College of Agriculture. This is a non- 
credit course lasting from a few days to a few 
weeks, covering a limited field of subject mat- 
ter and designed to further the training of the 
practitioner in the field. Their short courses 
include such titles as the following: Confer- 
ence for Manufacturers, Dealers, and Sales- 
men of Fertilizers; Seed Dealers’ Conference; 
Ohio Corn Hybrid School; Meats Short 
Course for Homemakers; Conference in Dairy 
Technology; Short Courses for Examiners; 
Annual Fruit Growers School; Short Course 
for Commercial Florists; Short Course for 
Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners; Can- 
ners Short Course; Poultry Breeders and 
Hatcherymen School; and Milk Marketing 
Conference. In this same area operating on 
a different basis are the “work shops” promi- 
nent in the College of Education. The work 
shop is a cross between a short course and a 
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field service. For example, a work shop may 
be set up at Jonesville to consider the curricu- 
lum of Jonesville High School. The work shop 
then brings together for study of the problem 
various members of the community, the fac- 
ulty of the high school, specialist faculty mem- 
bers of the University, and students of the 
University. Work shops have been held both 
in communities outside of Columbus and on 


CHARLES V. DUNHAM, Assistant 
Dean of Student Life 


URING the summer of 1944, President 

Homer P. Rainey appointed a Planning 

and Advisory Committee for Veterans and in- 

structed its members to study the problems 

involved in admitting veterans to The Univer- 

sity of Texas, and in assisting them to plan 
and carry through a course of study. 


This committee, feeling that returning serv- 
icemen would need special assistance of many 
kinds, recommended the establishment of a 
Veterans Advisory Service. This recommen- 
dation was approved. The following brief 
outline (taken from Administrative Memoran- 
dum No. 3, issued by the President’s Office, 
September 9, 1944) contains the salient points 
concerning the Service, as it is set up at the 
present time: 


1. Organization.—A Veterans Coordinator, 
nominated by the Committee to the Office of 
the President for appointment, shall be the 
director of the Veterans Advisory Service. 
The Veterans Coordinator shall be assisted by 
an Associate Veterans Coordinator, nominated 
and appointed, after consultation with the Vet- 
erans Coordinator, in the same manner. For 
the fiscal year 1944-45, Professor Walter T. 
Rolfe of the Department of Architecture, Col- 
lege of Engineering, has been appointed as 
Veterans Coordinator; and Assistant Profes- 


sor Hubert B. Jones of the School of Business 
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the campus to study such topics as personnd 
guidance, remedial reading, curriculum reyis 
ion, etc. These work shops have furnished jn, 
mediately practical training for prospectiy 
teachers as well as teachers on the job. Oy 
may well expect that the University will pp 
vide more of this type of training as a mean 
of enabling returning veterans to comple, 
their study and get into jobs more quickly, 


Administration has been appointed as Asso. 
ciate Veterans Coordinator. The Office of the 
Veterans Advisory Service is located in Ga. 
rison Hall 207. 


2. General Purpose.—The general purpose 
of the Veterans Advisory Service shall be to 
facilitate the entrance of the Veteran in the 
University and his adjustment as rapidly « 
possible to University life, and to serve a 
liaison between him and the regularly estab. 
lished University agencies. 


3. Functions.—In order to carry out thi 


general purpose enumerated above, the Ve 
erans Advisory Service shall perform the fol 
lowing functions: 


(1) To advise and counsel with Vet- 
erans on their special problems, including 
educational programs, in cooperation 
with educational advisors and regularly 
established University agencies. 


(2) To assist Veterans in making con- 
tacts for expert advice and assistance 
offered through regular University chan- 
nels, and to assist and encourage teaching 
departments, schools and colleges in plan- 
ning advisory services for Veterans. 

(3) To advise on the establishment of 
special programs to meet the special 
needs of Veterans, with emphasis upon 
the normal standards of performance re- 
quired of all other University students. 


(4) To serve as a friendly orientation 
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center for Veterans and to cooperate 

with officials of the Veterans Administra- 

tion assigned to the University in matters 
of mutual interest and concern. 

(5) To institute and maintain such 
records on Veterans as may be considered 
necessary by the Planning and Advisory 
Committee for Veterans. 

(6) To advise and make recommenda- 
tions to the Planning and Advisory Com- 
mittee for Veterans on problems affecting 
Veterans at this institution. 

4. Duties of the Veterans Coordinator.— 
Under the general supervision of the Planning 
and Advisory Committee for Veterans, the 
Veterans Coordinator shall be responsible for 
the following duties: 

(1) Maintain contact with all Univer- 
sity agencies concerned and keep these 
agencies informed of developments affect- 
ing Veterans. 

(2) Formulate policies and develop 
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procedures respecting the relationships of 
the Veterans Advisory Service with regu- 
lar University agencies so that the serv- 
ices which these agencies render may be 
offered expeditiously and fully to Vet- 
erans. 

(3) Secure a list of educational ad- 
visors from departments, schools and col- 
leges for office use and for reference. 

(4) Secure from departments, schools 
and colleges all available curricula, termi- 
nal courses and other educational train- 
ing programs which are open to Veterans 
and correlate this information for refer- 
ence. 

(5) Keep informed on all local and 
national policies affecting Veterans in 
their University work. 

(6) Administer the budget of the Of- 
fice of the Veterans Advisory Service. 

(7) Make semi-annual reports to Uni- 
versity officials and the Planning and Ad- 
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visory Committee for Veterans on the 
work of the Service, and other reports 
when requested by proper authority. 


(8) Develop a program of work for 
carrying out in the most effective manner 
the general purpose and functions of the 
Veterans Advisory Service. 

(9) Supervise and assist the Associate 
Veterans Coordinator in carrying out his 
duties. 

5. Duties of the Associate Veterans Coordi- 
nator.—Under the immediate supervision of 
the Veterans Coordinator and the general 
supervision of the Planning and Advisory 
Committee for Veterans, the Associate Vet- 
erans Coordinator shall be responsible for the 
following duties: 

(1) Interview and maintain personal 
contact with Veterans entering and at- 
tending the University. 

(2) Make contacts and refer Veterans. 
after interview and when necessary, to 
regular University agencies and educa- 
tional advisors. 

(3) Counsel and advise Veterans on 
routine educational matters and make 
proper referrals in unusual educational 
matters for advice and counsel. 

(4) Refer to the Coordinator all re- 
quests and needs for courses and special 
programs submitted by Veterans which, 
in turn, will be referred to appropriate 


Frep T. MitcHeELL, Director 
Servicemen’s Institute 


HE Servicemen’s Institute is an adminis- 
trative unit at Michigan State College re- 
sponsible for the program of education for all 
service men who enroll in the institution. 
The program of education is concerned with 
counseling regarding rights of the veteran un- 
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University officials or agencies for consid. 
eration and action. 

(5) Maintain records on all interviews 
and actions taken so that these records 
may be available to the Coordinator and 
to appropriate University officials and 
agencies. 

(6) Contact present resident Veterans 
and make a survey of their problems and 
needs and prepare a report thereon for 
the coordinator and the Planning and 
Advisory Committee for Veterans. 

(7) Develop routine office procedures 
for the most effective performance of the 
duties heretofore enumerated. 

6. Responsibilities of Other University Off. 
cials, Offices, and Agencies.—Other Univer. 
sity officials, offices and agencies, including 
teaching departments, schools and _ colleges 
shall cooperate with the Veterans Advisory 
Service in making effective the performance of 
the functions herein delegated to this Serv. 
ice or to its officials. In enumerating specifi 
functions for the Veterans Advisory Service, 
it is not intended that any existing service o 
function of any official, agency or subdivision 
of the University shall be supplanted or re 
stricted thereby. All functions and duties per 
formed by the Veterans Advisory Service shal 
be performed in accordance with existing Uni 
versity policy and regulations and in coopera 
tion with the regularly established agencies of 
the University. 


der the “G. I. Bill,” problems of admission, 
objective testing, occupational and educational 
objectives, course selections, class scheduling, 
health, housing and employment. 


At present we have veterans enrolled who 
classify under one of three major categories # 
follows: 


(a) Former students who return to resume 
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interrupted programs of education; 


Service men who have not been previ- 
ously enrolled, but who qualify for ad- 
mission by virtue of completion of cer- 
tain high school subjects, or their 
equivalent, because of academic train- 
ing while serving with the Armed 
Forces; 


(b) 


Servicemen who have not been previ- 
ously enrolled and who do not qualify 
for admission because of not having 
completed certain high school subjects. 


Those students under category (a) may re- 
sume their previous programs where inter- 
rupted if they choose to do so. If such men 
have been out of college many months, they 
may be enrolled for review and refresher 
courses for a quarter. Such a program offers 
the student an opportunity to reform study 
techniques, regain certain basic skills, read- 
just to the tempo of classroom procedures and 
to become integrated into the social program 
of the college. Some returning students have 
chosen different educational-vocational objec- 
tives. The review and refresher courses pro- 
vide time for further study and counseling on 
the new areas of major interest. 


Under category (b) come many returned 
service men who have been out of high school 
for varying periods of time. Some of these 
men have very definite educational-vocational 
objectives. Others are not sure of any major 
areas of interest. 


For the most part these men will need re- 
view and refresher courses covering high 
school subjects, before they are academically 
and emotionally ready to undertake a program 
of training in the degree granting schools of 
the institution. Under normal conditions, it 
is our belief that such men will be prepared 
to enter the degree granting program after one 


quarter of intensive review and_ refresher 
work, 


Those returned service men who classify 
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under category (c) represent only a small 
minority. For the Servicemen’s Institute, this 
group presents a serious problem and a real 
challenge. These men are broadly mature, 
physically and socially, though not necessarily 
chronologically. For most of these men, the 
traditional high school program, at the time 
of their attendance, was uninteresting to them 
and hence they took opportunity to leave 
school and go to the Armed Forces. All of 
these men to whom we have talked, are op- 
posed to returning to the high schools, for 
reasons which to most of us are readily appar- 
ent. Some of this group who have been mak- 
ing use of off-duty time to study, will be pre- 
pared to pass college entrance examinations. 
All will be given an extensive battery of ob- 
jective tests to determine their present educa- 
tional level. Those who do not qualify for ad- 
mission to college will be enrolled as non- 
matriculants and assigned the. Servicemen’s 
Institute. It will be the responsibility of the 
Institute to arrange a program at the proper 
educational level for these men, so that they 
may qualify for admission to college with the 
least possible delay. The actual teaching of 
these sub-college courses will be done by de- 
partments in the various subject matter fields. 
The classes will be small and individual atten- 
tion to each man, somewhat on a tutorial 
basis, will necessarily be the procedure. The 
program is planned so that each man may 
work at his own optimum rate. 


The Residence Halls for men are in use by 
other groups. It is necessary to house all men 
students in private homes and rooming houses 
for the present school year 1944-45. The Serv- 
icemen’s Institute, will give special attention 
to helping the returned service man to find a 
suitable home in which to room. We do make 
effort to locate these men so that they are in 
homes in which other students live. We 
strongly discourage former servicemen living 
in segregated groups. 

41 
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Any returned service men who seek part- 
time employment are referred to the All- 
College Placement Service. This agency as- 
sists in finding employment consistent with 
physical condition, with free-time available 
and special skills and abilities which the vet- 
eran may possess. The Placement Service 
aids all interested students in finding summer 
employment and quite naturally former serv- 
icemen and women would be included. The 
Michigan State College Placement Service 
gives special attention to placement problems 
for all students who are being graduated. 


In dealing with returned service men, we 


E. GLENN, Director 
Division of Special Services for War Veterans 
A’ the University of Illinois, there are three 
definite classes of veterans who receive 
governmental aid; the veteran whose sole aid 
comes from the State of Illinois; the vocation- 
ally handicapped veteran, who receives aid 
under Public Law No. 16; and the veteran 
who returns to us under the provisions of the 
so-called “G. I. Bill of Rights”. We are con- 

cerned here with the last group only. 

The veteran who has not, at the time he 
attempts to enter the University, applied for 
educational benefits, under the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights” is assisted in making his application 
either by this office, by the Organized Illini 
Veterans of World War II, or by the service 
officer of one of the local veterans’ organiza- 
tions. At the same time he is instructed to 
have forwarded to the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity records of his work in high school, 
and of any other educational work—in the 
armed services or in other institutions. On 
the basis of such records, and examinations 
or tests when these are necessary to establish 
his ability to do college work, he receives a 
permit to enter the University. If he has not 
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have observed that these men do not want, 
be given what they term the traditional “py, 


can answer questions on a yes or no basis ay 
give the answer now! 


We have found all these returned service 
men serious about their education and yen 
anxious to progress as rapidly as sound edu: 
tional practice makes possible. They are » 
preciative of the educational opportunitis 
which are theirs and are determined to mak 
the most of these opportunities. 


completed high school, he may be admitted » 
passing examinations or on successfully dem- 
onstrating his ability to do college work. |i 
he has had six months of actual service, he is 
granted credit for four semester hours 
military science, for the required courses it 
physical education, and for the required two 
hour course in hygiene. He may receive at 
ditional credit; for example, an officer would 
be granted credit for a greater number 0 
hours in military science. 


The veteran is then registered. Ordinarily 
he wants to enter one of the standardize 
courses of study and, if he is prepared to pur 
sue it, he signs up for it in the same fashio 
as any other student. If his educational back 
ground has not prepared him for the course a 
study he desires to pursue, he registers in the 
Division of Special Services for War Veterans 
Many, perhaps most, of the veterans registerel 
in the Division will remain there only unl 
they have taken such work as will qualify them 
for the curriculum which they desire to enter. 
Thus a boy or girl who has had no credit in 
foreign language in high school, but otherwis 
meets the entrance requirements of the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences, can take a for 
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eign language with other courses in the Divi- 
sion. At the end of a year of satisfactory 
work, he may transfer to that college. Veter- 
ans who lack the elementary courses in mathe- 
matics required for entrance to other colleges 
may work off these requirements while regis- 
tered in the Division and at the same time 
pursue studies which may be counted for grad- 
uation from these colleges. Finally, the vet- 
eran who wants a degree for a special course 
of study may be given an individual program, 
which might include work in several colleges. 
At the conclusion of such a course, approved 
as qualitatively and quantitatively equivalent 
to a normal, college course, he will be granted 
the degree of bachelor of science in the Divi- 
ison of Special Services for War Veterans. 


The institutional charges against the vet- 
eran, to be paid by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, are handled by the Bursar.. His books 
and supplies are obtained through the office 
of the Dean of Men who makes special ar- 
rangements with the local book stores. 


Every veteran, as a matter of course, makes 
full use of all the facilities established for the 
use of students of the University such as the 
divisions of student housing, and of student 
employment, the guidance and testing services 
of the personnel bureau, and the University 
health service and hospital. In addition he 
may join his own organization, the Organized 


Illini Veterans of World War II, which in- 
cludes both men and women. Concerned sole- 
ly with his problems, the Division of Special 
Services for War Veterans has as its functions: 

1. To study the needs of the returning vet- 
eran. 

2. To inform him of all the various services 
of the University, and to advise him in matters 
of educational aims and adjustments. 


3. To help him to find among existing cur- 
ricula the one which will best satisfy his pur- 
pose, and to assist him in making such adjust- 
ments therein as may be desired by him and 
accepted by the college or department in 
question. 

4. To administer the educational programs 
of those veterans whose special needs are not 
satisfied by existing curricula. 

One other provision for the veteran should 
be mentioned. Special courses, refresher and 
regular, have been established to meet his 
needs. When more special courses are neces- 
sary, they will be provided. 

Finally, it is the firm conviction of those of 
us most intimately concerned with the educa- 
tion of these men and women that our prime 
purpose is to restore them as rapidly as possi- 
ble to the normal ways of civilian life that 
they may be as beneficiently important in the 
welfare of their country in the future as they 
have been in the past. 


PITTSBURGH 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Into the hands of our fighting men Jones & 
Laughlin is putting more and more fighting 
steels 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


R. D. Moritz, Director 


66" G. I. Bill” (Servicemen’s Readjust- 

ment Act of 1944) provides returning 
men and women the opportunity to resume 
their educational program with government 
assistance. Any person who was not over 25 
years of age when entering the service and 
who has served not less than ninety days shall 
be entitled to such educational training as he 
or she may elect in any approved educational 
institution. 

The University of Nebraska anticipated 
more than a year ago that some revision 
and readjustment in our University program 
would have to be made to meet the rehabilita- 
tion needs of returning veterans. A commit- 
tee was appointed to suggest revision of in- 
structional policies and practices to better 
serve the needs of returned veterans. 

The University approved the following 
seven provisions recommended by the com- 
mittee: 

1. The University will admit returned vet- 
erans, both men and women, who have not 
completed their high school education, but 
who, because of the many experiences in the 
war, have been matured to such a degree that 
they would not feel “at home” in a high 
school. If they can demonstrate capacity to 
do college work, they should be admitted. 

2. The University will provide these men 
and women with numerous opportunities to 
demonstrate their capacities to achieve 
through various kinds of comprehensive tests 
intended to measure individual abilities and 
interests. 

3. The University has instituted a consid- 
erable number of special one-, two- and three- 
year curricula or programs of study which are 
intended to directly prepare these persons to 


enter upon their civilian occupations at the 
earliest possible date. Refresher and retraip 
ing courses will be provided in all areas ¢ 
university instruction. 


4. A special consultation board has beg 
appointed by the Chancellor. The membershiy 
of the committee is familiar with practically 
every phase of university teaching, it under. 
stands the problems of guidance and is symp. 
thetic with the difficulties returning veterans 
will face. This committee will advise veterans 
returning to the university. 


5. The faculty of the University has a 
proved various recommendations of nation 
and regional groups for evaluating and giving 
advanced standing credit for the many educa 
tional experiences—such as the ASTP—the 
veterans have had in the several branches of 
the armed services. 


6. Acceleration is recognized by the Uni- 
versity as important and consequently a lib- 
eral policy has been inaugurated so that quali 
fied students may, if able, carry more than the 
usual number of courses in any one semester. 
They may also satisfy the requirements for 
receiving credit in various courses by taking 
advanced standing examinations. Having 
passed these successfully, students are excused 
from meeting class attendance requirements. 


7. The University authorities are empow 
ered to study other problems of these men and 
women and submit recommendations through 
the appropriate committees for other modifica 
tions in rules and regulations. 


The University program is in co-ordination 
with the vocational training and _ refresher 
courses provided by the Veterans’ Adminis 
tration, where counselling and job placement 
are a part of the employment aids offered. 
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All over the 
world... 


Burroughs machines are preferred 


Wherever figuring and accounting work is done, you will find 
Burroughs machines in wide use. For businessmen the world 
over have relied on Burroughs adding, accounting, calculating 
and statistical machines for half a century. 


Through the years, improved machines and new features have 
constantly been developed to meet new requirements . . . to 
increase speed and efficiency. 


World business—facing the busy, challenging period of recon- 
struction—will find the superior qualities of Burroughs machines 
and features more valuable than ever before. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Harry E. Stone, Secretary of Placement, West Virgin, 
Universiy 


An education is of relatively little value if it fails to provide th 
student with the necessary background to secure a job. However, th 
educator is not a miracle man. He can impart his knowledge to ty 
student, but it is then necessary that the student be capable of Br asping 
and utilizing the knowledge which is given him. A graduate of All. 
gheny College, the author served as Vocational Counselor in the Br 
Public Schools from 1915 to 1922, at which time he became Dean of Me 
at West Virginia University. At this time he is capably filling the pug. 
tion of Secretary of Student Loans and Placement. 


seme are today some dependable ways 

and means of diagnosing abilities, apti- 
tudes, interests and personality characteristics 
which may be used to assist those who desire 
to develop their educational and occupational 
plans on a rational basis rather than on the 
irrational basis of blind hope, wishful think- 
ing, ambition unwarranted by one’s intellec- 
tual, emotional, physical and economic re- 
sources. 


Individual Differences Mean Success or 
Failure 


It will readily be admitted even by the most 
skeptical that a blind man cannot become a 
locomotive engineer, that a deaf mute cannot 
be a radio announcer and that a man without 
arms cannot be a successful machine gunner. 
Are we as ready to concede the fact that indi- 
vidual differences make it unwise and a waste 
of human resources for the student with 
proved deficiency in mathematics and physics, 
low scores in a spatial relations test, a schol- 
astic rating in the lowest third of his high 
school class, and an 1.Q. of 80 to attempt a 
four-year course in engineering when he will 
have to do part time work in his freshman 
year to remain in college? 

A tongue-tied man might succeed in selling 
life insurance or correspondence courses in 
speech, but he might also work more efficiently 
as a teletype operator, a bookkeeper, a riveter 


_ competent surgeon out of a man who has lod 


or an acetylene welder. Assuredly he woul 
do well to avoid teaching, lecturing or aw 
tioneering. 

The study of law requires for success cer 
tain linguistic ability, training or aptitude. | 
requires also ability to analyze and synthesix 
under the Langdell or case system of studying 
law. There may be or there may not be sud 
a thing as a “legal mind,” but there are ind: 
vidual differences that make for success 
failure in the study of law. How many pr 
law students in American colleges are helpel 
to discover these and apply them to sél- 
guidance? 

There may be or there may not be a “now 
for news,” but there is such a thing as an ip 
quiring mind, a facility for finding and recog 
nizing facts and an aptitude, or at least a 
ability, to express them concisely, coherently, 
correctly and:in such a way that newspape 
readers will want more of the news story. 

Since the memory of man runneth not to th 
contrary it has been said that “you can’t malt 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” It is equally 
true that no amount of education will makes 


the fingers of both hands. Neither can this k 
done with a youth whose intelligence, ® 
shown by a battery of intelligence tests, bj 
high school and college grades and by the rt 
ings of skilled interviewers is only a few step 
above that of a high grade moron. Even sot 
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is only rarerly and with the utmost caution 
that any vocational counselor or teacher 
should tell a student that he will never become 
a surgeon. The medical colleges generally 
take care of this situation and the discarded 
would-be doctors turn to medical technology, 
become teachers of chemistry or zoology in 
high schools or end up by making a good liv- 
ing selling drugs, plumbing supplies or what 
not. The Moss test of aptitude for the success- 
ful pursuit of medical studies, now given to 
college students in pre-medical courses, has 
been accepted as of some value when used in 
connection with the individual’s scholastic 
record and ratings by deans of medical col- 
leges who hold personal interviews with appli- 
cants for admission. 

Sir Walter Scott would not have recom- 
mended the “Muckle-Mouth-Mag” of his story 
as a personnel worker for one of a great air 
lines, first because he never saw an airplane 
and second because appearance, manner, per- 
sonality and mental alertness are included as 
important personal factors in the vocational 
descriptions used by the personnel depart- 
ments of airline companies in hiring personnel 
workers. It is interesting to note that in 
Scott’s story at least, Muckle-Mouth-Mag be- 
came a good wife and mother who held the 
love of her faithful spouse. Each year young 
women lacking in both personality and emo- 
tional stability undertake teaching where both 
of these factors are important. Some of these 
women might well prepare to work with things 
rather than people or at least with adults 
rather than children. Many young women 
who enter teaching tell placement officers of 
universities with the remark: “I don’t know 
what else to do. I really would like a good 
job in business, but I have neither shorthand 
nor typing and I do not want to clerk in a 
store. Can you tell me what I am fitted for 
besides teaching?” 

University authorities admit the value of 
finger dexterity tests for simple assembly work 


in a factory. They do not question the ability 
of the psychologist to measure variations in 
visual acuity, the coordination of eye muscles, 
mental reaction time and auditory acuity. 
They are skeptical, and rightly so, of any test 
that claims to have high enough validity and 
reliability to warrant its use as an exclusive 
basis for telling a student that he will never 
make a doctor, dentist, lawyer or engineer. 
Who can measure the effect of incentives, the 
thing called drive, will power, persistence, at- 
titude of mind—plain intestinal fortitude. 
The President of a Great University recently 
said to me: If a man has success in his make- 
up he will succeed in any one of many occu- 
pations. That is true with the qualification 
that these occupations must not be too far 
above his level of intelligence. A moron has 
limitations. So does one who undertakes the 
study of trigonometry, calculus and analytics 
when he cannot do simple arithmetic or the 


In 1787 Franklin and Marshall was chartered 
as an educational institution dedicated to 
“the preservation of the principles of the 
Christian religion and of our republican form 
of government.” 


In 1944, with a full curriculum for civilian 
students and a Navy V-12 unit of officer 
candidates, we are still 


Training Men for Service in 
Church — State 
Community — World 


FRANKLIN & MARSHALL COLLEGE 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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man who is mediocre in ability but ambitious 
to become a designer of electrical machinery, 
a consulting engineer or a jurist. 


Need for Knowledge of Occupational Fields 


The social prestige that hovers around doc- 
tors, the glamor that is associated with the air- 
line hostess or the actor, the fortunes made by 
the few in business, and the very sound of 
words, like electronics, efficiency engineer and 
personnel worker attract youth like the incan- 
descent light on your porch attracts bugs in 
July. Many youth are lured on to wrong 
vocational paths with results in frustration 
on awakening to reality little less tragic 
than the fate of the ambitious bugs. Some 
of these youth would avoid wrong voca- 
tional goals if they knew more about occu- 
pations and occlpational fields. How many 
college freshmen, for example, know the dif- 
ference in the work of the oculist, the optome- 
trist and the optician? How many know the 
difference in the work done by one who has 
majored in chemistry and one who is a chem- 
ical engineering graduate? How much 
knowledge of careers in oil or gas geology, 
paleontology, icthiology, ornithology, meteor- 
ology, agronomy or industrial personnel work 
students get in the years that precede their 
choice of a college major? How much place- 
ment guidance do they get and how can they 
receive it and act on it intelligently if their 
information about edvantages, disadvantages, 
opportunities and requirements as given in job 
descriptions is a meager and inaccurate or, in 
reality, misinformation. No matter how valu- 
able vocational aptitude tests may become they 
will never take the place of or make unneces- 
sary adequate, authoritative, up-to-date occu- 
pational information. 

Let us admit that those on the higher levels 
of intelligence who possess initiative, resource- 
fulness, ability to get along with people and 
ability to lead might succeed in any of the 
great professions. The fact remains that the 
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degree of their success, the job satisfaction 
that will come to them and the service the 
will render to society will be greater if the 
discover and prepare for work in which th 
largest number of native traits will functio, 
Some doctors have intelligence enough to 4 
everything a lawyer has to do and could hay 
passed a law course with flying colors. Th 
converse is, true as to some outstanding lay. 
yers. That does not prove that society is no 
the loser when a man discovers after he ha 
completed one or two years in a school of 
medicine or law that he should have enterej 
another field. 

Thomas Carlyle once said: “Blessed is he 
who has found his work for there is no other 
blessedness.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson put in writing thes 
words: “A man is relieved and gay when he 
has put his heart into his work and done his 
best, but what he has said or done otherwis 
shall give him no rest.” To find out what on 
is fitted to do and to secure the opportunity to 
do it is to find happiness during one’s waking 
hours from twenty-five to forty years or more. 

“The greatest evil of the present regime is 
not found in poverty and in the suffering 
which it entails,” says John Dewey in Demo 
cracy and Education, “but in the fact that » 
many persons have callings which make m 
appeal to them, which are pursued simply for 
the money reward that accrues.” 


Means of Vocational Self Discovery 


What then are the ways and means of voce 
tional self-discovery? How can one’s abilities 
aptitudes and interests, one’s personality, ta 
ents or potential genius be discovered. Refer 
ence has been made to the Moss pre-medicd 
aptitude test. Any good text on aptitudes ani 
aptitude testing will show what progress ha 
been made. The Seashore test of musical apli 
tudes, the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude 
Tests, the McAdory Art Tests, the Meyer-See 
shore Art Judgment Test, the Minnesota Sp+ 
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tial Relations Test, the MacQuarrie Test of 
Mechanical Ability, the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Test have all proved of some value in 
the discovery of factors that bear on success 
in certain occupational fields. Many more 
tests of reasonably high validity and reliabil- 
ity could be named. Work experience such as 
obtained by various work-study plans of high- 
er education, as for example that of Antioch 
College are helpful. Visits to workers at their 
work, the study of job descriptions, the acquir- 
ing of occupational information and _inter- 
views with vocational counselors who have 
been trained for their work all help. No 
perfect system of making sure that every 
individual will discover, prepare for and enter 
into the work for which he is best fitted has 
ever been discovered. That does not mean 
that we cannot increase human happiness and 
decrease the waste in human resources by giv- 
ing more attention to the diagnosis of abilities, 
aptitudes, interests and personality traits in 
relation to the demands of occupations and 
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occupational fields. The job descriptions of 
the U. S. Employment Service deserve men- 
tion as do the many volumes now available 
like Bingham’s Aptitudes and Aptitude Test- 
ing; Student Guidance Techniques, by 
Paperson, Schneider and Williamson; The 
Strategy of Job Finding, by Lons and Martin, 
and the Psychology of Vocational Adjustment, 
by Kitson. Nor should we fail to mention 
Individualizing Education, by Walters; 
Human Traits, by Edman, and Objectives and 
Problems of Vocational Education, by Lee. 
These and scores of other good books both 
popular and technical are now available. Alas, 
many students and teachers are so busy study- 
ing courses for credits and degrees that they 
seldom pause to consider the occupational out- 
lets for what they are learning or the degree to 
which they can serve society as a result of 
their education and training. Some remind us 
of the song we used to sing: “I don’t know 
where I’m going, but I’m on my way.” 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
Engineers and Consultants 


DESIGN — CONSTRUCTION — MANAGEMENT 
INVESTIGATIONS AND REPORTS 
PUBLIC UTILITIES AND INDUSTRIALS 


PHILADELPHIA 
PACKARD BUILDING 
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—— recent proposal of the Society for 

Promotion of Engineering Education that 
more attention be given to “humanistic-social 
studies is significant evidence of possible post- 
war trends in preparation for our leading 
professions. 

In 1927 William E. Wickenden, writing in 
the English Journal, declared: “A new day 
for engineers will dawn when it is recognized 
that it is not sufficient for the engineer to be 
highly proficient in his special function but 
that he must have the humanistic backgrounds 
and the arts of expression which will cause 
him to be sought after as an associate and 
team-worker by other groups of men.” In 
1917 Homer A. Watt in “The Composition of 
Technical Papers” laid emphasis on special 
training in English composition for the pur- 
pose of helping future engineers to prepare 
technical papers and make technical reports. 
It was his belief, however, that the engineer- 
ing student should receive liberal as well as 
professional training in English. 

Our schools and colleges of Journalism 
are not content to teach the journalistic 
techniques of news writing, editorial writing, 
feature writing and newspaper makeup. They 
value the experience their graduates gain from 
initial jobs as society reporter, proof reader, 
workers on country weeklies and general re- 
porters of local news. The Director of a 
recognized University School of Journalism 
recently said to me, “Our students need and 
receive thorough training in liberal arts stud- 
ies, especially history, political science, eco- 
nomics and sociology.” 

I cannot imagine the future journalist mak- 
ing much progress professionally if he is not 
well acquainted with world history and world 
geography. I cannot imagine the future 
columnist maintaining reader interest very 


THE OCCUPATIONAL VALUE OF CULTURAL 
AND LIBERAL STUDIES 


H. E. Stone, West Virginia University 


long if he is ignorant of the social scienog, 
The post-war world may have neither tin. 
nor inclination to read local gossip colump, 
There are too many people who are learning 
to discriminate between the better, the beg 
and the worst in newspapers. 


Languages 


There is a new interest in modern lap. 
guages, generated by the war. There is a 
emphasis on teaching that will enable students 
of these languages to speak them fluently. It 
is one thing to be able to speak a language, 
It is another to be able to hold a conversation 
in it that is worthwhile. I have met linguists 
in some of our finest city hotels and in large 
city financial institutions who were able to 
hold conversations with Italian, Spanish and 
other customers of these institutions whos 
culture and refinement make the recently «:- 
quired conversational power of large numbers 
of Americans inadequate from a purely busi- 
ness standpoint. 

The high salaries paid chemists in research 
departments of certain chemical industries be- 
cause of their reading knowledge of German, 
the appreciation of audiences for concert 
singers who include in their numbers songs 
in Italian, the frequent visits of artists to 
France, Italy and other lands in peace time; 
the Latin that appears in botanical terms ant | 
the Greek that. appears in medical studies, al 
suggest occupational values residing in so 
called cultural studies. 

As a collector of ancient Greek and Roman 
coins and medals, I was not surprised when 
I found that the Metropolitan dealer with 
whom I have had numismatic dealings is 4 
graduate of Jena University. He holds 4 
Ph.D. degree in Art and Archeology and he 
needs it in his business, except when dealing 
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in coins of the United States which do not 
compare with the ancient coins of Syracuse 
or Greece. 


While Latin is no longer required for ad- 
mission to most colleges of law, and the few 
students of law who now read Blackstone find 
most of the Latin terms translated, there are 
those who studied law many years ago who 
believe that law would be less of a trade and 
more of a profession if more Latin, more 
legal history and more jurisprudence were 
included in the training of professional law- 
yers. It might also be well to make legal 
ethics a requirement and to consider it as 
important as contracts, torts, agency and pro- 
cedure. 


The present demand for interpreters who 
have a command of Italian, German and Jap- 
anese has recently led many to pursue these 
languages for vocational rather than for 
purely cultural purposes. The vocational 
value, however, has always been present in 
them to a greater or less degree. The broad 
backgrounds of knowledge and experience 
needed, if specialized training for educational 
and vocational guidance in higher institutions 
of learning is to function, the vocational 
opportunities as art guides, lecturers, writers, 
teachers, administrative assistants and work- 
ers in many other fields, including certain 
types of selling, lend further emphasis to the 
importance and vocational value of liberal 
and cultural studies in basic fields of knowl- 
edge. 

The theraputic value of music and of the 
good, the true and the beautiful for those who 
have been exposed to the bad, the false and 


the ugly is too well known to require more 
than mere mention. 


Literature 


I would not trade my knowledge of the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Beatitudes or the 
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Twenty-third Psalm for all that I learned in 
college courses in higher mathematics, the 
sciences or other fields of knowledge gained 
in college days, yet I value these other fields” 
of study. In my leisure, I have gained com- 
fort and abiding satisfactions from the Holy 
Book, from the poetry of Wordsworth, 
Browning, Keats, Shelly, Heine, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Longfellow, Whittier and other great 
souls whose contribution to life cannot be 
measured in terms of titles, degrees or money. 
I am certain that these men have influenced 
the career choices of many who have gone 
into careers. The late Newton D. Baker once 
wrote me of the extent to which his career 
in law was influenced by his acquaintance with 
Shakespeare, Tolstoy, and Dostoievsky, that 
great Russian novelist whose masterpiece was 
“Crime and Punishment.” Can it be said that 
literature was unimportant in shaping the 
legal career and public service of this dis- 
tinguished West Virginian? 


The student of Pharmacy studies pharma- 
ceutical Latin, pharmaceutical arithmetic and 
other professional studies which are, in real- 
ity, only special applications of general 
studies. The student of physical education is 
required to study a wide variety of subjects 
taught in the college of Arts and Sciences. 
The recreational leader without a knowledge 
of English, history, social studies, public 
speaking, and literature as well as biology, 
chemistry, games and the techniques of coach- 
ing and dancing, is not likely to become very 
outstanding as a leader. 


There will be a rush to the colleges and 
universities when this war is over. Society 
will demand fewer men and women who have 
been quickly trained for narrow technical 
specialties yet none can deny their great value 
in the present crisis. They have also served 
as an introduction to broader fields of train- 
ing, especially in the fields of engineering, 
physics, and mathematics. 
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Value of Environment 


It is doubtful if a single cultural subject 
is taught which does not have some vocational 
value. A record of the achievements of gradu- 
ates of certain small colleges indicates also 
the vocational value or life value of four 
years spent in a cultural environment. I can 
remember also a great financial leader who 
attributes much of his success to his ability 
to use the right fork, spoon, or knife in the 
right way at the right time. Much of his 
dealing has been with cultured men in the 
banking profession. 


In “An Educational Guide in Air Trans- 
portation” recently published by one of our 
great airlines I found listed under “special 
training required” English, mathematics, 


physics, geography, psychology and technical 
studies, in most of the 53 vocational descrip- 
tions of airline jobs. With the expected in- 
crease in commercial aviation in the post- 


war period, this evidence of the value of 
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study in basic fields of knowledge is impo. 
tant. 

It is necessary, however, to make it plain 
that no one can become an accountant withoy 
studying accounting, a lawyer without study. 
ing law, an engineer without studying 
gineering, a doctor without studying medicin 
or a success in any other occupation, be jt 
trade or profession, without specialized stud; 
and training followed by experience in th 
doing of work that the world wants done and 
for which it is willing to pay. There is cy. 
tural value in every vocational study if it is 
properly taught, and there is vocational valu 
in every cultural study. Both are needed, anj 
many of the tragedies that occur in huma 
lives are due to over emphasis on one to the 
total neglect of the other. Long experience in 
the guidance field has convinced me tha 
broad-gauge vocational and educational guid. 
ance results in more liberal education as wel 
as wiser vocational choices and more definite 
vocational training for careers. 
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THE Procter & Gamble organization offers outstanding 
opportunities to college men interested in making their 
careers with one of America’s industrial leaders. 


It has long been a policy of this Company to develop its 
executives, rather than to expect to find them ready-made 
from outside sources. To men who are equipped to bring 
to the Company qualities of character, intelligence, re- 
sourcefulness, and leadership, the assurance of careful 
Procter & Gamble training in the fundamentals of the busi- 
ness should have real significance. 


@ Proven Training Methods 
Two basic principles guide the Company’s 
training program: 


The successful record of The Procter & 
Gamble Company during the past century 
1—Individual training on-the-job by men offers ample testimony to the soundness of 
who know the business. Training meth- 
ods are simple and flexible, and are es- 


pecially designed to develop the indi- 


its training methods. It is evidence of the 
opportunities—and commensurate rewards 


vidual according to his needs. 


2—Continuous training, lasting throughout 
a man’s career with the organization. 


—available to younger men who can meas- 
ure up to the standards of this aggressive 
international organization. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


America’s largest manufacturers of soaps, glycerine prod- 
ucts, and vegetable fats and oils. 


The Ivorydale, Ohio, factory of The Procter & Gamble Company, pictured 
m here, is the largest of the Company's 29 factory and mill units in the 
United States and Canada. These plants produce one million dollars worth 
of soap, shortening, and oils each working day. During the past 15 years 
an average of one factory each year—at home or abroad—has been added. 
Available to College Placement Officers is a 30-page illustrated book- 
let which sketches briefly the Company's general organization, describes 
methods of employment, training and development, and indicates the various 
B ficlds within the organization which offer careers to able college graduates. 
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DISPATCHER GIVING 


THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL TO THE FLAGSHIP CREW, INDICATING THAT THE MOTORS 
MAY BE STARTED FOR TAKE OFF. 
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American Airlines, voices the needs of the airlines. 


HE sentence, “I work for an airline,” has 
not lost its ring of adventure even after the 
airline industry has spent sixteen years in 
maturing toward the solid business it is now. 
The 7865 people who work for American Air- 
lines, whose air network spans the continent, 
find a daily thrill and challenge in the thought 
that they are employed in a business whose 
present is exciting and vital and whose future 
is assured. Many of the employees of the 
company joined it when aviation was consid- 
ered transportation’s step-child, but they had 
faith in the future of air transportation, and 
grew with their company to become its execu- 
tives. These people started at the very bottom, 
worked up, and are still climbing, for in such 
a young industry there is plenty of room at 
the top. 


Jobs with a Future 


Because of rapid expansion due to wartime 
demands on American Airlines’ facilities, 
many departments are understaffed, and 
would welcome the advent of college-trained 
men interested in working at an essential job 
in a growing field. Perhaps the most valuable 
airline training a man could get would be to 
start as a reservations agent in any one of 
American’s 54 cities, gradually working up to 
supervisory positions as he proved his mastery 
of the background of aviation. Approximately 


AN AIRLINE FUTURE FOR YOU? 


Auce L. Hunziker, Procurement Supervisor, Traffic and 
Operations, American Airlines, Inc. 


Never has the future of air travel and air transportation looked so 
bright as it does now. Many of the airlines are plotting international 
routes not only for passengers, but for all types of freight. As the war 
draws nearer to a close a vast program for expansion is beginning to 
take place. While there will be many pilots returning, there is an urgent 
need for men and women on the ground. These men and women who 
are responsible for all the details which occur before the big planes lift 
their noses to the sky; the details which, if not well-planned, would keep 
a plane grounded. In the following article, Miss Alice Hunziker, of the 


ninety per cent of the men who are now traffic 
managers in cities like Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Nashville and Washington start- 
ed their airline careers as the unseen voices on 
reservations telephones. All of the traffic rep- 
resentatives in the larger cities were promoted 
from the reservations tables after a year or 
two of work there, for their background in 
selling over the telephone, in knowing sched- 
ules, tariffs, priorities, codes and the myriad 
other things a good agent must know, quali- 
fied them as no outsider could be qualified for 
the responsible jobs of selling American’s Air 
Travel Plan to leading business houses. 


Qualifications and Training 


American Airlines is now looking for young 
men like these with the sole purpose of pro- 
moting them as soon as their essential aviation 
background, gained only on the reservations 
table, is assured. 

Qualifications for these airline jobs are 
simple. An agent must be an American citi- 
zen 21 to 38 years old. American prefers men 
who have four years of college, or two years 
of college work plus two years of business 
training. Candidates must pass a physical ex- 
amination. All candidates take the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test and the 
University of Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventory, although qualification is not 
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rated on the results of these tests, which are 
merely for statistical purposes in validating 
the test for future use. A candidate must have 
a neat appearance and a pleasing personality. 
He must be willing to work six full days a 
week on rotating shift schedules, and to accept 
an assignment to any one of American’s sta- 
tions, although preference as to location is 
given wherever it is possible. 

The basic salary offered a tyro agent is $125 
a month if he has had no experience in sales 
work or in any kind of public contact. Credit 
for previous experience is given, however, 
boosting the initial salary up to $170 a month. 
Agents are on a standard pay scale approved 
by the government and scheduled pay in- 
creases are assured, rated on length of service. 

Candidates selected for traffic training are 
enrolled in a five-week school conducted by 
American Airlines instructors whose combined 
experience in airline traffic work and teaching 
qualifies them for this work. While in train- 
ing in New York, students are exposed to a 
comprehensive course in airlineology, includ- 
ing scheduling, maps, communications, space 
control procedures, flight information, tariffs 
and other subjects directly connected with re- 
serving space for Flagship passengers. Stu- 
dents must familiarize themselves with all 
other major air routes in this country and 
some foreign routes. They learn to translate a 
code message that reads like this: TIR 
PCKOY PETERS ATINY ABMA ABXAIT 
NAR into intelligible English, and to send sim- 
ilar messages. They learn the history of the 
company, how to compute insurance, inter- 
national travel procedures, and flight opera- 
tion details. Every agent is schooled in certain 
fundamentals regarding flying priorities, al- 
though the bulk of priority work is handled by 
special agents. Ticketing and baggage hand- 
ling are surveyed, and trainees are introduced 
to each phase of American’s large organization 
by special lectures given by department heads. 
Agents are given such extensive training be- 
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THE RESERVATION AGENT—AN INTEGRAL PART OF ANY 
AIRLINE. 


cause it is American Airlines’ policy to give 
as much information as possible in one place 
so that passengers may receive immediate and 
accurate information when they ask for it. 


The training course includes twenty hours 
of observation at the message desk, space con- 
trol desk, reservations table and ticket office. 
After their graduation, agents are under the 
direct supervision of an “old hand” before 
being put on their own. 


Full salary is paid during the training 
period, and the company arranges for living 
quarters for trainees. 


When the novice agent has been put through 
his paces in the Traffic School, and has been 
graduated successfully, he already has a valu- 
able education in aviation and can handle any 
reservations and ticketing problem which may 
come up with all the tact, courtesy and sales- 
manship of a diplomat. 

The long-range value of the formal training 
given traffic employees before they come into 
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contact with the public is clearly indicated by 
the fact that since this training was started in 
1935, supervisors in almost every department 
of American Airlines have been culled from 
Traffic School graduates. 


Advancement 


Besides the opportunity to become a traffic 
representative handling direct sales, as has 
been mentioned, or a traffic manager repre- 
senting the company with full authority in a 
city served by American Airlines, the traffic- 
trained employee may graduate to work in 
whatever traffic field he finds most interesting. 
As a reservations agent with his finger stuck a 
little way in every pie, he is in a position to 
determine just what phases of the business 


AN AIRLINE HOSTESS—A JOB THAT WILL 
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ALWAYS BE INTERESTING AND EXCITING. 


tion 
mel 
appeal to him most. Perhaps he would liket 
settle in the air cargo department, where ait 
express service and the newly launched Air 
freight promise a bright and expanding futur 
for this part of air transportation. Or, if th 
young man has journalistic leanings, he woull 
be a valuable addition to advertising and pub 
lic information staffs, and reservations work is 
almost a prerequisite for positions in the 
schedules and tariffs department. There att 
many opportunities for specialization in airline 
work, but a basic requirement for much of i 
is the broad training of the Traffic School anl 
the educational experience of working in the 
reservations or ticket departments. 


While many undergraduates will be inter 
ested in the selling, or traffic side of aviation, 
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others may wish to concentrate on the opera- 
tions angle of the business. A fledgling opera- 
tions agent has about the same stature in 
American Airlines as has the new reservations 
agent. That is, he is receiving valuable ex- 
perience, which, coupled with his enthusiasm 
for air transportation, should land him in an 
administrative operations berth. Ramp and 
load agents, who work as liaison between flight 
personnel and the airport, are in constant con- 

tact with the flying public as well. Thorough 
i training as an agent, which includes flight re- 
ceiving and dispatch, loading and unloading 
of passengers and cargo, computing loads and 
other duties, prepares an agent for jobs in 
flight control, crew scheduling, and station ad- 
ministration. Here again, virtually all station 
managers on American’s system started with 
the company as ramp agents. 


Suggested Preparatory Courses 


For the student who may wish to plan his 
college career with the idea of entering the 
field of air transportation in any one of its 
many positions, will find the following courses 
not only beneficial for Operations or Reserva- 
tions work, but also for the other positions 
mentioned. 


Geography, because employees must 
be able to visualize maps when they 
give information about air routes. 

Tansportation, because these em- 
ployees have chosen to work in an 
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industry based on man’s swiftest 
means of transportation. 
Salesmanship, because their business 
is selling. 

English, Public Speaking, and Psy- 
chology, because of the contacts they 
will have with airline customers. 
Languages, because air lines are not 
confined to the skies above English- 
speaking countries. 


And—Women, Too! 


Although this article has been directed 
mostly at the men, similar opportunities are 
present for college girls. When the war 
slashed our male personnel by nearly 2000, 
many young women stepped in and took over 
what had theretofore been considered men’s 
jobs. American has girls on the reservations 
phones and on the ramp as well as in the 
perennially female jobs as stewardesses and 
clerks, and while many of them will give up 
business after the war to build homes and fam- 
ilies of their own, others will want to stay with 
aviation, and American Airlines is happy to 
include them on the roster of employees. 


Aviation a Job with a Future 


The future of the new employee in air trans- 
portation looks brilliant, for aviation is still 
a young industry, with a world of expansion 
before it. American has already applied to 


the Civil Aeronautic Board for 10,015 miles of 


Philadelphia &lectric 
Company 


BUY U. S. WAR STAMPS AND BONDS 
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new and supplementary routes, including one _ year’s rush to fill traffic, operations and oth, 

over the North Atlantic to England. American airline jobs, and this year’s agents will be ney 

Airlines crews have flown the North Atlantic year’s supervisors. 

for the Air Transport Command and have the Anyone interested in a job with a future; 

“know-how” for world operation. invited to communicate with American Aj. 
New routes and American Airlines’ recent lines’ personnel office, 100 East 42nd Streg 

purchase of 55 new four-engined transports New York, or with the nearest American Aj. 

from Douglas Aircraft Company will create _ lines traffic manager. 

thousands of new jobs upon delivery, possibly 

in 1945. Therefore, men and women who Credit for the topic, Suggested Preparatory Cours 


enter aviation this year will be ahead of next by 4 


A PLAN to salvage millions of army camp library books and use them in starting 

rural public libraries has been proposed to the Surplus Property Administration 
and to Congress by Carl Vitz, president of the American Library Association. The 
proposal was made public today at a meeting of the Council of the American Library 
Association at the Drake Hotel (Chicago). 


“With demobilization, many camps will be closed,” said Mr. Vitz, “and millions’ 
of books will become surplus property, even if one-fourth of the camps are con- 
tinued. These surplus millions can go a long way toward meeting the needs of the 
35 millions of rural and small town Americans who have no local public libraries. 


“The proposal of the American Library Association,’ Mr. Vitz continued, “is 
that the surplus books, articles of library equipment, and other library materials be 
transferred to the states and territories, for the use of the people without libraries 
or with very limited library facilities, as the best means of conserving the Govern- 
ment’s investment in them. 


“The value of the books is estimated at one dollar a volume or more. But they 
could be expected to bring only a few cents each if thrown on the second-hand book 
market. Such disposal would not only produce insignificant returns, but would 
almost seriously interfere with the business of authors, publishers and booksellers 
over a long period. 


“It is proposed that the books be allotted to the states by the U. S. Office of 
Education in proportion to each state’s rural population; that they be allotted to 
counties and groups of counties within the states by the official state library exten- 
sion agencies; that some funds be appropriated by the Federal Government to assist 
in making the books immediately available to the people through organized libraries; 
and that there be no federal control of libraries within the states.” 


Mr. Vitz commended the government on the excellence of its library service for 
soldiers and sailors during the war, and urged that “the reading and study needs of 
the men and their families be not forgotten when they return to their homes.” 


Where there is Certainty, 
there is OPPORTUNITY. 


Life Insurance is built 
upon Certainty, and 
therefore Life Insurance 
offers OPPORTUNITY 
to the young man who 
is seeking a career and 
who likes people. 


+ 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 
of Nashville, Tenn. 
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of plastics. 


pampered occupational opportunities in 
the plastics industry have followed in the 
wake of its expansion to meet war demand for 
_ new materials. In addition to providing re- 
placement for critically short metals and other 
items, plastics through wartime development 
today are established as essential materials by 
virtue of their superiority in specific applica- 
tions. Continuance of this trend in peace- 
time with an increasing volume of plastics 
entering into the manufacture of a growing 
volume and variety of consumer goods gives 
excellent promise of fuller employment in this 
field in the post-war world. 


Plastics offer unique attractions for youths 
seeking an industrial vocation. The industry 
provides a wide diversification of fields from 
which to choose a specialty. There are heavy 
and light production operations and varied 
types of fabricating and forming technics that 
require specific skills. Research, production, 
and development offer a multiplicity of open- 
ings for technical and professional careers in 
one of the most interesting fields of industrial 
science. 

Despite the high degree of vocational spe- 
cialization prevailing throughout the plastics 
industry, specialized training is not required 
as a qualification for employment, except in 
the field of research. A sound general educa- 
tion such as would admit to employment in 
any type of industry is the fundamental re- 
quirement. On-the-job instruction and learn- 
ing by doing the highly specialized operations 
required for the production of plastics are 
found to provide the best type of training. 

For those who have already decided upon a 
career in plastics, the study of organic chem- 


PLASTICS, THE MOLD OF THE FUTURE 


H. O. BELLEVILLE 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company 


The following article gives the layman a clear view of the background, uses and future 
The wide scope of this field should interest many young people. 


istry and engineering provides fundameg 
preparation essential to advancement inj} 
industry. A basic knowledge of chemistryyy 
indispensable to the full comprehension off 
physical, chemical and electrical properties 
the materials to be worked with. Study off 
theory of rheology, of polymerization, and 
condensation also is desirable. Fabricationgl 
resins and plastics involves consideration @ 
material properties and manufacturing mei 
ods. Factors involving choice of plastigg 
devising methods and procedures, strengh 
and performance are engineering problems, 
Few other industries impose a higher 
sponsibility upon the individual for the mait 
tenance of high quality standards of produit 
tion. Virtually every employee is a prodat 


inspector, maintaining continual vigilance b® 


detect and eliminate off-standard workman 
ship. Improvements in process and operating 
methods suggested by employees are re 
warded. In the past, many Du Pont Plastics 
Department employees have submitted sug: 
gestions that have proved valuable and for 
which in numerous cases they have received 
special awards. 


A forecast of the scope of the opportunity 
offered by a plastics career may be projected 
on the basis of what the industry has accom 
plished. Seventy years ago the chief plastics 
products were celluloid collars and cuffs. To 
day fabricators and molders of plastics make 
huge enclosures for bombers, tiny electric 
switch parts, bomb fuses, telephone handsets, 
and thousands of seen or unseen vital parts 
of planes, ships, tanks, and equipment for wat 
and household objects of one or another o 
the many different types of plastics. 
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Courtesy E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


“BUTACITE”, INTERLAYER SAFETY GLASS FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


Modern Plastics 


What are plastics? Current use of the term 
as a noun applied to the industry falls far 
short of the characteristic cannoted by the 
adjective, plastic. A plastic material, broadly, 
is any substance capable of being “deformed”, 
continuously and permanently, without rup- 
ture. Thus, clay, chicle, glass, metals, bread 
and candy are at certain stages plastic. But 
none of these is a “plastic” in the sense this 
term is commonly used. 


Modern plastics are organic compounds 
capable of formation under heat and pressure 
into articles of more or less stable dimensions 
and are commonly classified as thermosetting 


or thermoplastic. Thermosetting compounds 
under heat and pressure become infusible and 
temperatures above that required to mold 
them into articles merely char the material. 
Articles molded from thermoplastics remain 
meltable after formation and may be re- 
formed into new shapes by subsequent appli- 
cations of heat and pressure. 


The history of modern plastics indicates 
why the industry presents career attractions. 
Virtually thousands of plastics are theoretic- 
ally possible but to date relatively few of 
these have been successfully developed com- 
mercially. Up until 1909, when basic patents 
on phenol-formaldehyde resins were issued, 
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only three organic plastics of importance had 
been invented, hard rubber by O. Mayer in 
1854, cellulose nitrate in 1869 by John Wesley 
Hyatt and casein formaldehyde by Wilhelm 
Krische and Adolph Spitteler, Germany, in 
1897. 


Casein plastics were not made in the United 
States until after World War I so that as 
recently as 1918 only phenol-formaldehyde 
cellulose nitrate and hard rubber were in com- 
mercial production here. Casein and the 
coumarone-indene resin were introduced in 
1919. But in the decade, 1920-1929, four 
more plastics appeared, alkyd resins in 1926; 
cellulose acetate plastic, urea-formaldehyde, 
and the vinyl co-polymers around 1929. And 
in the next decade, 1930-1939, the number of 
new plastics reached eight, including ethyl 
cellulose, cellulose acetate-butyrate, the poly- 
acrylates and poly-methacrylates, poly-styrene, 
nylon, polyvinyl acetals, polyvinyl alcohol and 
polyvinyl acetate. Thus the number of plas- 
tics introduced has doubled in each of the 
four successive decades since 1900. 


Many of the elements entering into modern 
plastics date back to discoveries made more 
than a century ago. But it is customary to 
regard the development of cellulose nitrate as 
the first step in the evolution of today’s indus- 
try. Professor Henri Bracconot, of France, 
in 1832 pioneered work on cellulose nitrate 
with the discovery that by treating cotton with 
concentrated nitric acid and washing the 
product in acetic acid he could produce hard, 
water-resistant films. He gave the name 
xyloidine to his product but devoted no 
studies to determine its properties and in fact 
did not recognize the importance of his work 
or what he had made. 


The results of his pure research produced 
but little stir in the scientific world, although 
Theophile Jules Pelouze of the University of 
Paris duplicated his achievement in 1838, and 
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carried the process to the point where |, 
offered the tentative suggestion that the gj, 
stance might be of value in artillery exp 
sives, and C. F. Schoenbien successfully a 
plied the process to the making of the fy 
guncotton as an explosive for firearms 
ammunition. 


Publication of Schoenbien’s work recall 
to Pelouze his own earlier researches and }y 
collated his experiments and those of Schoe. 
bien’s to show the different effects of a varie) 
of nitrating technics on a wide range of cell. 
loses. He developed a slightly different produ 
from Bracconot’s and named it pyroxyln 
Then, further research on guncotton proved 
it to be soluble in a mixture of ethyl alcohd 
and ether and Waldo Maynard at Boston, »: 
1847, named this solution collodion, a cop 
pound found effective for covering wounk 
and later adapted as a covering for pho 
graphic plates. 


Meanwhile, shortages of materials, so pote 
an incentive to plastics development in th 
current war, depleted world supplies of sud 
useful materials as tortoise shell, amber an 
ivory. The killing off of elephant herk 
created so serious a scarcity of ivory that d 
articles made of the substance skyrocketed 
price. One of the principal uses for ivory wa 
in the making of billiard balls and when tk 
shortage became critical a New York man 
facturer offered a prize of $10,000 to th 
inventor of the first successful man-made sub 
stitute for it. 


John Wesley Hyatt, an up-state New Yor 
journey man printer, fired by ambition to wi 
the reward, tried several combinations atl 
finally devised a means for combining cat 
phor with a collodion composed of pyroxyli 


dissolved in a minimum amount of solvel 
under high pressure. Hyatt and his brothe 
Isaiah, improved the process until they pt 
duced a material they named Celluloid, « 
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which they obtained patents in 1870 and 
1872. Though the disposition of the prize 
money is unknown, billiard balls were success- 
fully manufactured of the Hyatts’ product. 
Dentures and more and more commercial 
articles soon were being made of the new 
material and on the basis of Hyatt’s work was 
founded a company which today is engaged 
in the manufacture of an extensive line of 
plastics products. 


Phenol-Formaldehyde Resins 


Research that produced the next important 
plastic was virtually contemporary with the 
development of celluloid, though Bakelite was 
not introduced until 1909. Dr. Leo Hendrik 
Baekeland, a Belgian, came to the United 
States in 1889 and soon launched upon re- 
search into condensation products that could 
be obtained by the reactions between phenols 
and aldehydes. He began the manufacture of 
Bakelite at Yonkers, N. Y., in 1907 and in 
1910 was formed the company which today 
produces a useful line of plastics stemming 
from the foundations laid by Dr. Baekeland. 
Plastics of the type of the phenol-formalde- 
hydes are used in vast quantities for automo- 
bile, radio, communications and aircraft parts. 
They are characterized by great impact 
strength, low cost and adaptability to many 
varied uses. 


Cellulose Acetate 


Intensive research on methods of making 
cellulose nitrate more stable to lower its flam- 
mability turned investigators toward a search 
for some means of compounding a cellulosic 
plastic without using nitric acid. Among 
Schoenbien’s original discoveries had been the 
announcement that guncotton was soluble in 
ethyl acetate. Dr. Paul Schutzrnberger, a 
physician and chemist of Paris, reported the 
results of exhaustive experiments on the re- 
actions of cellulose with acetic anhydride in 
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Courtesy E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Piastic WASP; IN WAR AND IN PEACE. 


1869, but no application of his principles was 
made until 1894 when patents were granted 
C. F. Cross and F. J. Bevan for the produc- 
tion of a high- acetyl chloroform - soluble 
material. 


Development of the basis patents of G. W. 
Miles between 1903 and 1907 resulted in the 
manufacture of excellent cellulose acetate films 
and extension of the use of the product to 
textile fields. Subsequent research and devel- 
opment by Camille and Henry Dreyfus, of 
Basel, Switzerland, succeeded in producing 
means for converting cellulose acetate into 
fibers, sheets, films and molding powders. To- 
day it is established as an ideal material for 
the enclosures of planes, shields of safety 
goggles, lamp housings, steering wheels and 
applications requiring colored sheeting. 


Urea-Formaldehyde Resins 


In the course of research on formaldehyde 
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during the last decade of the 19th century it 
was disclosed that it reacted with urea to pro- 
duce a resinous compound. Urea-formalde- 
hyde plastics were first introduced in the 
United States in 1928 and were perfected by 
the addition of hygroscopic filling agents such 
as wood flour, alpha-cellulose or bleached pulp 
so that commercial production on a large 
scale got under way a year later. This class 
of resins has the advantage of being available 
in light colors as compared to the phenolics 
which are generally dark. 


Melamine-formaldehyde resins constitute a 
new type of plastics similar in many respects 
and applications for their use to the urea- 
formaldehydes. Melamine itself was first de- 
scribed by Liebing in 1834 but resins made by 
combining this material with formaldehyde 
were not introduced commercially until 1939, 
when it was recognized that this new type of 
plastic might be used to advantage where good 
electrical properties and resistance to chem- 
icals are major requirements. 


Vinyl Resin Plastics 


Vinyl resin esters were first produced com- 
mercially in the United States in 1929. Since 
then their development in the forms of poly- 
vinyl acetals and acetates, polyvinyl chlorides, 
and co-polymers of vinyl acetate and vinyl 
chloride has expanded the uses for this type 
of plastics. Polyvinyl butyral has been found 
superior to virtually any other known plastic 
as the interlayer of automobile safety glass 
and laminated plastic plane enclosures. The 
flexibility of polyvinyl butyral among these 
vinyls has led to huge volume use of it as a 
resplacement for rubber in water-repellant 
sheeting and rainwear for the armed services. 


Vinylidene chloride resins among this type 
of plastics have provided sheeting and tubing 
for military applications that are highly re- 
sistant to solvents and gasoline in plane and 
automotive equipment. 
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Acrylic Resins 


Since war’s outbreak, acrylic resins, have 
become increasingly important as the map 
rials for the fabrication of vital parts ¢ 
planes, ships, tanks and equipment of eyey 
kind for both the Army and the Navy. Ligh 
weight, crystal clarity, superb optical qua. 
ities, impact resistance, and inertness to chep, 
ical attack have contributed to their adoptiq 
for a wide variety of applications includiy 
bomber noses, signal light lenses, marine wip. 
dows, gas mask lenses, gage and instrumey 
dials and covers, diving helmet windows, aj 
marine instrument lenses. 


“Lucite” methyl methacrylate resin, pr 
duced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Con 
pany, is one of the most important of thi 
class of plastics. “Lucite” is polymerized 
methyl methacrylate. Its manufacture ip 
volves the synthesis of methyl methacrylat 
monomer and then the conversion of tha 
liquid monomer to solid “Lucite” plastic. 


Conversion of the monomer to “Lucite’ 
plastic involves the linkage of those simpk 
molecules with each other to form molecule 
that are many thousand times larger, a proces 
called polymerization. By the exact contr 
of physical and chemical conditions this poly: 
merization can be varied to produce differen! 
results. Sheets, rods and tubes are usual 
produced by direct polymerization of th 
liquid monomer under precise conditions to 
yield the desired shapes. Other methods per 
mit polymerizarion to produce methyl] methe 
crylate polymer in granules for such applice 
tions as molding powders. 


Nylon as a Plastic 


Among the polymeric compounds know 
generically as nylon are individual types dit 
fering widely in physical and chemical prop 
erties. Nylons generally are more widel 
familiar as the fine or coarse filaments {0 
such uses as the manufacture of hosiery, pal 
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chutes, racket strings, surgical sutures, brist- 
ling for toothbrushes and industrial brushes 
and tapered bristled for paintbrushes. Devel- 
opment of nylon as a plastic has been more 
recent, but already various types have been 
found well suited for such technics as extru- 
sion and molding. Great progress has been 
made in adapting standard operations of ex- 
trusion, compression and injection molding to 
the peculiar thermoplastic properties of nylon. 


A composition which merits consideration 
where the requisite is toughness, high soften- 
ing temperature and the ability to be injected 
in thin sections and flow around complicated 
parts is FM-1 nylon injection molding powder. 
Under low service loads articles molded of 
this material withstand distortions at tem- 
peratures up to approximately 380°F. It has 
been found useful for the manufacture of 
tiny, tough electrical spools and switch hous- 
ings for aircraft. Foreseen as post-war possi- 
bilities are slide fasteners which are not 
affected by dry cleaning solvents and un- 
harmed by ironing temperatures. 


Polythene 


Newest member of the Du Pont family of 
plastics is polythene, generic term for poly- 
mers of ethylene. This plastic through its 
remarkable combination of the useful prop- 
erties of flexibility, toughness over a wide 
range of temperatures, unusually low water 
absorption and water vapor transmission, 
chemical inertness and excellent insulating 
characteristics in electrical applications, is 
opening up vast new fields for plastics use. 


It is among the lightest of all plastics, float- 
ing on water, and may be molded by injection 
or compression methods, applied by flame 
spraying or extruded to form sheets, films, 
fibers, tubes and the like. Sheets may also be 
manufactured by slicing thin sections from a 
solid block of the material. Potential uses 
include cable and wire insulation, gaskets, bat- 


tery parts, waterproof coatings, adhesives, tub- 
ing, ice-cube trays, bottle stoppers and jar 
tops. 


Other Types 


In addition to these plastics there are many 
other types of materials on the market, includ- 
ing the synthetic rubber-like product known 
as neoprene, produced from coal, limestone, 
and salt. Because of its high resistance to the 
deteriorating effects of sunlight, chemicals and 
temperature changes, neoprene has found 
acceptance for a wide variety of purposes for 
which natural rubber and other synthetics are 
not well adapted. 


Still others with interesting applications are 
ethyl cellulose, produced first in Germany in 
1912; the alkyd resins, first prepared in 1901 
and now used in many types of lacquers; the 
coumarone-indene resins, coal-tar derivatives 
originated in 1890 and now among the most 
important of the binders; and the styrene and 
poly-styrene resins developed as commercial 
plastics as the result of the isolation of 
natural monomeric styrene from storax balsam 


in 1831. 
Plastics Prospects 


Advances achieved by the industry in per- 
fecting plastics for such varied military appli- 
cations as gun stocks, machine gun cartridge 
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boxes, gears, tank aperture glazing, gas-mask 
lenses, plane enclosures and scores of other 
vital items have established the new synthetics 
as essential materials valued for their own 
peculiar properties in specific uses. Research 
and development of a decade were telescoped 
into the span of a few months to provide 
plastics for war needs. Facilities for the pro- 
duction of the vast volume required were 
greatly increased. The plastics industry pos- 
sesses unique advantages for exploiting the 
possibilities of its products in a world at peace. 

In surveying post-war fields to determine 
what part plastics will play in the world of 
tomorrow the industry is misled by no glam- 
orous dreams of its products being fabricated 
into the facades and bearing members of 
houses and buildings. Nor will plastics dis- 
place metals—rather they will complement 
them. There will be a fringe in which plastics 
will compete in a small way with metals, but 
in general it is upon the increased use of 
metals that the industry counts for a growing 
utilization of plastics. The two will be used 
together, plastics augmenting the utility and 


GRAPHIC GUIDE SHOWING LINK BETWEEN CIVILIAN JOBS AND 
SKILLS ACQUIRED IN 124 MAJOR ARMY JOBS 
PUBLISHED BY B'NAI B'RITH 


W ASHINGTON, D. C.—A graphic guide designed to point up for the benefit 
of discharged Army veterans the relationship between civilian employment to which 
they can turn with little or no training, additional training or extensive training, 
and the skills acquired in the 124 jobs most common in the Army was published 
today by the B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau in the form of a wall chart 
38 by 50 inches, entitled “What You Can Do with Your Army Training as a Civilian.” 

Prepared in cooperation with the War Department and the War Manpower 
Commission, this chart, the first of its kind, parallels in text and illustrations a 
description of each of 124 Army jobs and the civilian work which a veteran can do 
if he was engaged in one of these jobs during his military service. 
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beauty of the sinews provided by the oli, 
materials. 


The course of probable future developmen 
was foreshadowed by the uses made of plastig 
in industrial and household applications }y 
fore the war. Then an increasing number of 
parts of refrigerators, radios and electric 
appliances were made of plastics. The cop, 
posite pre-war automobile had an assembly ¢j 
some 250 plastic items, including rear and sig 
nal light lenses, door handles, timing geas 
and battery boxes. Intensive research anj 
development on problems that must be solved 
to open up more and more fields of uses such 
as these are ready to start as soon as peat 
frees chemists and engineers of the industn 
from their concentration upon war projects, 


Technical men and skilled craftsmen will lk 
required to implement programs of researc 
necessary to exploit the possibilities, of plastic 
to the full. An industry that has progressed 
so far in so short a time offers challenging 
opportunities to the one about to choose: 
career. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES AND PLACEMENT 


DevsertT K. Harter, Dean of Men, Grant Union Junior College. 


The following provocative article discusses not only the immediate need for junior 
colleges to establish placement offices, but also the far-reaching effects of these schools 


under post-war conditions. The writer received his education at Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege and The University of California at Los Angeles, where he majored in History and 
minored in Education. He then worked his way around the world writing articles and 
taking pictures, visiting 58 countries, islands, and possessions as a background for grad- 
uate work. Upon his return, he lectured under the Management of World Affairs before 
over 2 million high school and college students in 47 states and after graduate work at 
the University of Southern California and the University of California at berkeley was 


OU’D like Jack Heitzer. He’s a wonderful 
chap. Jack lost his right leg on Guadal- 
canal. When he returned to his old place of 
employment, he was lionized and had his pic- 
ture in the paper with his old foreman over a 
story in which Jack stated that his company 
was fine in giving him his old job back. But 
after the picture was in the paper, they in- 
formed him that while he could have his job 
back, his seniority was gone forever; his 
chances for permanent employment question- 
able. He could have had Uncle Sam go to 
bat for him, but how long would he have been 
protected? And how long would he wish to 
work where he was not wanted? Uncle Sam 
will help Jack get a job, but is our Junior 
College also responsible to help with his place- 
ment? 

In speaking of the Junior Colleges and their 
concern with placement, I can set forth our 
policy at Grant Union Junior College, but I 
don’t feel that I can, or should, attempt to 
speak for Junior Colleges generally. But, is it 
not possible that each situation solved locally 
can clear up the picture generally ? 

Grant Union Junior College is a public 
school, born of war’s necessity. Situated in 
our district is the second largest army airfield 
in the United States, McClellan Field. It is a 
major repair depot and fits up planes leaving 
for foreign service. This air depot was estab- 
lished before Pearl Harbor, but our entry into 
the war made it imperative that the facilities 
be expanded many fold. Securing trained per- 


employed at the Grant Junior College where he is now Dean of Men. 


K. Harter. 


sonnel was a major problem. Round the clock 
training was initiated at Grant Junior College 
and we placed over 6,000 workers at McClel- 
lan Field alone. In other words, placement 
was and is no problem. What about the 
future? 

Our Situation 


Grant Union Junior College serves a com- 
munity of 50,000. The huge Army Air Field 
is now employing a major portion of our citi- 
zens. But our community is not economically 
dependent on this source of employment only. 
In nearby Sacramento there is a great demand 
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for clerical workers in the State Capitol. In 
Sacramento are also a large number of busi- 
ness houses demanding help. The community 
is thus a reservoir for Sacramento. 

There is a well-to-do section in our com- 
munity and their children are primarily inter- 
ested in securing a Junior certificate which 
will qualify them for admittance to Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning with Junior stand- 
ing. But the majority of our students are 
interested in a two-year college course which 
will promise them a greater degree of job se- 
curity in the highly competitive post-war 
world. 

These, then, are the conditions that are pre- 
scribing the program at Grant Junior College. 
To care for those interested in going on to a 
four-year institution we have the courses qual- 
ifying them for that purpose. But the primary 
needs of our community have led our Board of 
Trustees and our Superintendent, Col. Wm. 
Rutherford, to prescribe a program of concen- 
trated effort in the Commercial and Vocational 


Fields. 
Why an Associate of Arts Degree? 


“Help Wanted” is now the order of the day. 
So pressing is the immediate demand for help 
that all sorts of attractions are offered—bobby 
pins, easy hours, good pay, etc. Skill is no 
longer required for many jobs. If a girl has 
learned to type fairly well in high school, there 
is a job for her. A fellow that is strong can 
now get a job without trouble. However, we 
all know that these are anything but ordinary 
times. What educational establishment would 
risk advising little training on just a hope? 
The present situation will not last and after 
the war employees will again be looking for 
the best. 

The 6,000 workers that Grant Junior Col- 
lege trained for service at McClellan Field re- 
ceived what is known as a “shot in the arm” 
training. They can do one thing, such as 
welding, and do it well. The need was for that 
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type of training and all this was done. And it 
was done in a hurry. Ample proof of the 
adequacy of that type of training is to be had 
in the statistics on War Production that have 
amazed all of us. One doesn’t have to under- 
stand the whole procedure of an operation to 
do an effective job under the mass production 
requirements that are the rule today. 

But can the high school graduate with 
limited skills make the grade in what will 
probably be the highly competitive world of 
tomorrow? There is good reason to wonder. 
For then the “cost-plus” basis will give way to 
private enterprise. Many, if not most, pro- 
ducers will have to work on a more narrow 
margin of profit. The worker who under- 
stands and can perform work in the whole 
field of a given enterprise will surely enjoy 
greater job security than the worker who 
understands and can perform but one opera- 
tion. He is more adaptable to another job. 
No time is lost in additional training. He will 
not have to quit work and take his chances on 
securing a job after additional training has 
been had. Already the far-sighted workers 
who were trained in a hurry are coming back 
to night school for additional knowledge and 
skill in his particular craft. 

It is difficult for a high school graduate to 
know what he wishes to do as his life occupa- 
tion. A student who has had two years of 
work above the high school level has had two 
more years in which to mature while in Junior 
College, and thus enjoys an advantage. And 
there is sufficient time for the student to 
broaden his general background to make him 
not only more useful as an employee, but as a 
citizen as well. For instance, in the commer- 
cial field, the student learns something of Bus- 
iness Law and Economics as well as short- 
hand, typing, business machines, etc. 


The Veterans 


The Junior College is the logical place for 
the veteran to acquire new or additional skills 
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to fit him for his chosen profession. He can 
return to high school. But there the students 
are not as mature as he. The schedule is not 
so adaptable to his own needs. He is far hap- 
pier with older students who, like himself, are 
not in school because of compulsion, but by 
choice. He wants his training, demands that 
it be good, and thorough enough to give him 
security from competition already in his 
field, and from competition of other potential 
workers still in the Services. 


Yes, Uncle Sam will help him get his job 
back. But there are loopholes in the Federal 
Law offering such protection. Some are neces- 
sary. Many of the vets had jobs in war 
industries that will not be operating after the 
war. 

Grant Junior College now has a fair number 
of World War II Veterans. Most of the re- 
turning veterans are not taking advantage of 
additional schooling, but are going right to 
work. That is understandable, although per- 
haps not the smartest course of action. The 
veterans who are now receiving additional 
education and training will be in the field for 
permanent jobs and be established when many 
of the veterans who are now taking jobs will 
be out of work after the war is over and busi- 
ness as usual is the order of the day 


Placement 


But to return to Jack Heitzer, he is now 
learning the printer’s trade at Grant Union. 
We have lined up part-time work for him 
while he learns and have a full-time job for 
him which will be his when he has completed 
his training. Yes, Grant Union Junior Col- 
lege feels that it is responsible for Placement 
as well as training. Our policy is to offer 
training only in the fields where we can place 
our students. It is up to us to learn the em- 
ployer needs of our community. This changes 
constantly and the Superintendent of our 
Vocational Training program is constantly 
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meeting with the employers of this area y 
learn their immediate and anticipated work 
demands. The same is true of the Heady 
our Commercial department and the studgyy 
trained by us have done excellently whichiy 
turn has created a demand for our fut 
graduates. 

Our Vocational Educational Superintendgy 
E. R. Anderson, and the head of our Comme 
cial Department, Clara E. Aldrich, are i 
only educationally qualified, but have also hj 
a wealth of practical experience in their fielk 
to handle the Placement. Calls for works 
are turned over directly to them for their 
spective fields. In this manner, jobs @ 
sought out when students have completed thi 
training. 


The War and Junior Colleges 


Junior Colleges are new to many employe 
Some employers in industry and.the prole 
sions have expressed a reluctance to hire Jip 
ior College graduates fearing that they woul 
not wish to take the lower paying positions# 
will a high school graduate, and yet noth 
able to compete with college graduates. Th 
war and the resultant lack of college graduates 
and the need of advancing employees mor 
rapidly than would have been possible in 
regular times, has given the junior colleges a 
excellent opportunity to prove their worth. 
Much of the training that a student receives in 
a four-year institution is a liberal education 
and is quite unessential to his being a good 
craftsman, or a good commercial employee 
Employers prefer workers hold an Associale 
of Arts degree, since the Junior College gradu 
ates have proven that they are truly skilled 
workers, capable of making decisions and st- 
perior in many ways to High School graduates. 


Terminal Junior Colleges 


To us, and to employers, this war emer 
gency has proven the worth of the termina 
Junior College. Grant Junior College has done 
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GIRLS, TOO, LEARN THE INTRICACIES OF A RADIO SET. 


so well that the word “Junior” as used in 
junior college has become suspect. For a 
terminal junior college is not junior to any- 
thing. Grant Junior College is primarily a Vo- 
cational and Technical school. That is the pol- 
icy as laid down by our Superintendent, Col. 


Wm. Rutherford. We are encouraging our 
students to train for the vocational fields and 
we are constantly seeking placement for them. 


We want our students to train for the crafts in 
our area. In the aeronautical field there is 
now and will be in the postwar era, jobs for 
our students in Aircraft Instruments, Air En- 
gines, and Aircraft Maintenance and Repair. 
The same is true of all the various fields of 
Radio, and in the Commercial field as well. 
We are training our students to be not just 
craftsmen, but the best craftsmen in their 
fields of endeavor. 
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EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


A? an additional activity in its educational 

program, the National Foundation for 
Education in American Citizenship has begun 
publication of a group of pamphlets entitled 
the Fundamental American Principles Series. 
The first issues of the series, “The Constitution 
of the United States” and “The Bill of Rights 
of the United States,” were widely distributed 
as a part of the observance of Constitution 
Week in September and are developing a rap- 
idly increasing circulation. 


The pamphlets present basic historical back- 
ground and the meaning of great American 
principles. The booklet entitled “The Consti- 
tution of the United States” includes introduc- 
tory historical material, the full text of the 
Constitution with appropriate headings and 
notes, and an index to the Constitution. “The 
Bill of Rights of the United States” presents 
an introductory analysis of significant princi- 
ples; a penetrating essay, “The Historical 
Basis of the Bill of Rights,” by Professor Ros- 
coe Pound, Dean Emeritus of the Harvard 
Law School; and the text of the national Bill 
of Rights. Both pamphlets were edited by 
Samuel R. Harrell, Chairman of the Founda- 
tion, who also prepared the introductions. 


Pamphlets are written in non-technical lan- 
guage for general education. Each pamphlet 
will be sold on a non-profit basis at a nominal 
price of ten cents, with discounts for quantity 
or group orders. The Indianapolis Public 
Schools have ordered 11,000 copies, and large 
numbers have been distributed by stores and 


A Presentation by the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship 


Edited by FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 


other businesses, by the gift of industries 
employees, and by announcement over th 
radio. 


Other pamphlets which are planned for the 
series are “Rights and Duties of Citizens” 
“Liberty,” “Property,” “The Separation of 
Powers,” “Rule by Majority,” “Justice” 
“Sanctity of Contract,” and “Federalism.” 


National surveys have indicated the wide. 
spread lack of information about the Consti 
tution and about basic American principles of 
government. A nation-wide survey made in 
1944 by the National Opinion Research Center 
at the University of Denver, polling a cros 
section of civilian adults—men and women, 


old and young, rich and poor, whites an ® 


Negroes, Democrats, Republicans, and no» 
voters in cities, towns and rural areas through 
out the United States—revealed that only on 
person in four could identify the Bill of Righis 
and give an accurate statement of even part of 
its provisions. Of the persons polled, 23% 
had never heard of the Bill of Rights; 39% 
could not identify the Bill of Rights, but hai 
heard of it; 15% gave confused or entirely 
incorrect identification, and only 23% hada 
reasonably adequate idea of the content. 


In a democracy whose constitutional pro 
esses depend upon alert participation by a vig 
orous citizenship, continuous and challenging 
education must command primary attention 
and support. The trustees and officers of the 
Foundation invite the cooperation and sugge: 
tions of interested citizens. 
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BOOK 


Making and Using Industrial Service 
Ratings, by George D. Halsey. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1938. Reviewed by 
Randolph S. Driver.* 


This book has been advertised as “. . . the first 
book to make available a thorough exposition of the 
best current practices in the field of service ratings 
as applied to factory, store and office.” Mr. Halsey 
deserves commendation for recognizing the need for 
this compendium on a subject about which there has 
been so much discussion. 

Chapters in this book cover such subjects as defini- 
tion and importance of service ratings; fundamental 
requirements for a successful service rating program; 
rating forms; the efficiency rating system of the Fed- 
eral Government; steps in installing or revising a 
service rating program and administration of the 
service rating program. A foreword has been written 
by Mr. S. W. Reyburn summarizing his experiences 
with service ratings. Mr. Reyburn’s statement is of 
interest principally as an illustration of the success 
of rating when supported by major executives of the 
line organization. 

Mr. Halsey defines service rating as “an orderly, 
systematic and carefully considered analysis and eval- 
uation of a person’s services, based on both observa- 
tion over a considerable period of time and a study 
of all available objective records of performance and 
behavior” and presents several traditional reasons for 
the use of this technique. Some readers, however, 
may differ with Mr. Halsey’s definition, due to the 
fact that he implies that available objective infor- 
mation (attendance records, production records, etc.) 
should be used as a basis for ratings. Many indus- 
trialists, who prefer to use directly such objective 
evidence, rate only those characteristics which do not 
lend themselves to more objective measurement. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Halsey has adopted this position because of 
his association with the Farm Credit Administration 
of Columbia, South Carolina, where the regulations of 


*Director, Training Division, The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany. 


REVIEW 


the Civil Service Commission require that service 
reports be made in the form of ratings. (Mr. Halsey 
describes in some detail Civil Service ratings in 
Chapter VII.) 


In Chapter II, Mr. Halsey outlines the fundamen- 
tals for the success of a rating program and touches 
briefly upon such subjects as “The interest of top 
executives in rating,” “The training of raters,” “De- 
velopment of clear and specific directions,” etc. 
These subjects are further discussed in Chapter VIII 
primarily, however, from the point of view ef install- 
ing or revising a rating program and with little or no 
emphasis upon the techniques which should be used 
to maintain such a program. It is regrettable that 
the thought and space devoted to these vital subjects 
have been subordinated to the discussion of typical 
rating forms. Over half of this book has been given 
over to the presentation of such forms, together with 
a discussion of Civil Service procedure. There is the 
possibility that the naive reader will form the opinion 
that the “heart” of rating is the development of a 
form, which will somehow extract valid information 
from a supervisor who may not desire to give it, or 
even more often, may not have it to give. 

Other readers may also be concerned by Mr. 
Halsey’s uncritical acceptance of the feasibility and 
desirability of weighting heterogeneous traits to por- 
duce a total score. The absence of any discussion of 
the attitude of organized labor towards rating and the 
omission of a large amount of evidence contributed 
by industrial psychologists on the subject of the 
validity and reliability of rating is also regrettable. 

The last two chapters of this book “Using Service 
Ratings in Training and Correction” and “The Super- 
visor’s Problem Cases” are summaries of two chap- 
ters from a previous book by Mr. Halsey entitled 
“How To Be a Leader.” This material was obviously 
designed for self-development of supervisors and will 
be of lesser interest to those facing the problem of 
installing and maintaining a rating program. 

This volume will undoubtedly stimulate further 
interest in service rating and Mr. Halsey’s insistence 
upon the necessity of appraisal of merit is particu- 
larly commendable. 
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66 QpeR objective is to get well-prepared women into nursing and we will wait 
one, two or three years in order to get them.” 


In the above words, Edith H. Smith, dean of Syracuse University School of 
Nursing and chairman of the Committee on Recruitment of Student Nurses of the 
National Nursing Council for War Service, characterized the long-range aim of the 


college counseling program, sponsored jointly for a second year by the Council and 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 


Miss Smith spoke at the opening session of a four-day orientation institute held 
in New York, September 27-30, for the college counseling staff who are visiting 400 
universities, colleges and junior colleges throughout the country during the fall term. 
This staff, consisting of nineteen graduate nurses, all college women, are presenting 
to undergraduates and to college administrators, faculty members and vocational 
guidance personnel, the current and postwar opportunities in the expanding field 
of nursing open to women with special preparation. 


Among leaders in the educational and nursing professions present at the Institute 
were the following: Miss Maria Leonard, dean of women, University of Illinois; 
Dr. Walter C. Eels, executive secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges; 
Miss Zita L. Thornbury, director, vocational bureau, Vassar College; Fred Fowler, 
U. S. Office of Education; Lucile Petry, director, and Mrs. Eugenia K. Spalding, 
associate director, Division of Nurse Education, U. S. Public Health Service; Jean 
Henderson, chief, Public Relations Section, Division of Nurse Education; Mrs. 
Marion Stephens Eberly, director, Women’s Division, Institute of Life Insurance; 
Mrs. Elmira B. Wickenden, executive secretary, National Nursing Council for War 
Service; Miss Mary L. Foster, recruitment secretary of the Council; Miss Mary 
Roberts, editor of the American Journal of Nursing; Miss Ernestine Wiedenbach, 
secretary, Nursing Information Bureau; and Miss Mildred Lorentz, secretary of the 
Council’s Committee on Educational Problems in Wartime. 


“There is no field in which college women are more vitally needed or more 
sincerely appreciated than they are in nursing,” said Miss Petry. “While we cannot 
promise a college woman an administrative position on graduation, we can promise 
her more opportunity for reaching such a position than she would otherwise have 
and perhaps in a shorter time. In the field of nursing education, there is a great 
opportunity for the college woman, whether on the basic professional level, the 
post-graduate level, or the vocational level. Nursing education in the immediate 
future will be open to experiment. The patterns are not frozen. Now is the challeng- 
ing time for brand new ideas, for research. Unless we get the right type of people 


into this field, we will not have the kind of nursing schools we want ten years 
from now.” 


Nursing education was but one of the areas of opportunity which Miss Petry 
stressed. She emphasized also the urgent need for well-prepared women in public 
health nursing, psychiatric nursing, the Federal nursing services, and other fields. 
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EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


V. T. THAYER 


Reprinted in part from SURVEY GRAPHIC, November, 1944 


HE following is a review of current pro- 

grams being shaped for the restoring and 
safeguarding of democratic institutions in 
war ravaged lands.’ The author, a widely 
known educator, has long been a spokesman 
for liberal viewpoints in the schools. Mr. 
Thayer is educational director of the Ethical 
Culture Schools in New York City. He served 
as chairman of the Commission on the 
Secondary School Curriculum of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, which com- 
pleted its notable eight-year study and report 
in 1939. 


A happy-go-lucky optimism pervaded our 
conduct in the last war. People believed that 
victory would assure a world safe for democ- 
racy. They gave little heed to the circum- 
stances that would guarantee a new world 
order. 


Today the coming of peace is viewed with 
something akin to alarm. Men in the service 
worry about their adjustment to civilian life. 
Civilians fear the painful reconversion of bus- 
iness and industry. And the fear of future 
unpreparedness persuades our leaders to 
press for peacetime conscription even before 
they can envisage the nature of the post-war 
period. 


But this very fear of the future has spurred 
us to conscientious planning for the change- 
over from a war to a peace footing. It is as 
though we now realize that what men do 
today determines the world of tomorrow. 


Lessons of 1918 


All this has its repercussions in the field 
of education. As William Carr of the Liaison 
Committee for International Education re- 
minds us, there was widespread willingness in 
1918 to end isolation and to form an Interna- 
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tional Commission on Education. But “no 
statesman then took up the cause for which 
the educators pleaded”; and “When, during 
the interval between wars, educators talked 
about large scale international exchange of 
students, a strong system of international 
education, consistent teaching of international 
good will, men in power seldom paid atten- 
tion.” Today, the widespread destitution in 
Europe and the Far East calls for immediate 
measures of reconstruction that may serve 
to shape international instruments of educa- 
tion. 


Educational Devastation 


There is no need to describe here the de- 
plorable conditions in the occupied countries. 
These lands have suffered more than the usual 
devastations of war. Japan in China and Ger- 
many in Russia and Europe have carried out 
a ruthless resolve to destroy the cultural life 
of subject peoples. The United Nations thus 
face more than a problem of physical recon- 
struction. They must insure in some way 
the restoration of the primary conditions of 
cultural existence. To food, clothing, and 
shelter must be added education, if demo- 
cratic institutions are again to take root. 


Foundations for Cooperation 


The United States Committee on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction has established a World 
Education Service Council which aims “to 
give educators and friends of education in 
this country a chance to participate directly” 
in the reestablishment of healthy educational 
conditions in the devastated countries. The 
work of the council is comprehensive and 
varied. To the children it affords an oppor- 
tunity to develop international understanding 
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and good will. On the adult level, the coun- 
cil proposes to establish International Teach- 
ers’ Recreation Homes to which teachers 
from the liberated nations can come for a 
three months’ stay. Following the initial 
period of rest and recreation there will be 
discussion bearing upon the future coopera- 
tion of the nations in education. Both in 
England and the United States books are 
being collected and stored preparatory to dis- 
tribution to the nations whose libraries have 
been destroyed. 


Rebuilding 


But equipment and books without personnel 
are of limited value. For this reason, a plan 
for the training and retraining of students 
and specialists has been set-up. The Commis- 
sion of International Exchanges and Scholar- 
ships has planned for three groups to come to 
this country for education and training. The 
first will be made up of individuals who can 
be used immediately in the rebuilding of 
their country. These will want short practical 
courses, designed for agriculturalists, crafts- 
_ men, technicians, specialists, similar to those 
arranged for returning servicemen. The 
second group with more academic prepara- 
tion, will desire “abbreviated, intensive, and 
refresher courses in some scientific field or 
profession.” The third group would enter our 
institutions of learning as regular students 
pursuing a college or university course or 
engaging in professional studies and research. 

This plan has a dual purpose—immediate 
relief and building for the future. The im- 
mediate need is to train specialists who can 
help carry on the scientific, technical and 
economic life of the liberated countries. These 
countries are ready to send student-specialists 
to this country and are ready to meet a por- 
tion of the expenses. A like number of Ameri- 
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can institutions are ready to assist in the pro 
gram. There is wanting only authorizatio, 


and the necessary appropriations from Co, 
gress. 


The second phase of the program involyg 
an expansion of activities in which the Ing. 
tute of International Education has long @, 
gaged. The institute’s experience in the sele. 
tion, placement and guidance of exchang 
students can be employed on a large scale 
promote international good will and unde. 
standing. For some years to come, the Unite 
States will doubtless receive more student 
than we can send abroad; but plans developed 
now should envision student exchange on a 
extensive basis. “It is a remarkable fact thi 
the peoples who have studied in the univer 
sities of another country almost invariably 
return home friends and admirers of tha 
country. . . . But did the peoples of th 
countries in which these students studied 
maintain a similar high regard for the su 
dents’ native lands? They did not,” remark 
Stephan Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Education. This means that ¥e 
can realize the full promise of student & 
change only when it is in fact a two-way 
street. 


It thus appears that the plan now acceplel 
by the Department of State (pending appr 
priate action by Congress) to bring to this 
country 1,500 student-specialists for training 
as quickly as possible is pregnant with futur 
possibilities. Students are carriers of ides 
and values. A policy of student exchange 
extensive enough to bring students from mally 
countries to our technical schools and inst 
tutions of higher learning and to send cor 
siderable numbers of our own young peopl 
abroad, will go far toward developing inte 
national understanding. 
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Ever since woman first comforted a suffering creature against her 
breast, man has carried a grateful reverence for her in his heart. 
Whenever he is wounded—in spirit, mind, or body—he turns to the 
tender magic of that touch for which there is no substitute. 

Today, when men are suffering more than ever in history, their need 
for her help and comfort is even greater—it is desperate. 

IF YOU ARE A REGISTERED NURSE, the Army calls you to this greatest 
of services for our returning wounded. Thousands of Army nurses 
have shipped overseas to work in the hospitals behind the lines, and 
their places must be filled at once. 

An Army nurse’s job has many advantages. You are a commis- 
sioned officer in the Army of the United States, with all the prestige 
and prerogatives of your rank. You have opportunity for advancement 
and increased pay. You obtain invaluable experience working in 
Army hospitals, on constantly varying types of cases. 

And, above all, you exercise the incomparable privilege of your 
profession—by nursing our glorious wounded as they return in need 


of the best of care. You will attend them, comfort them, assist them 
back to health. In many instances your knowledge will save their 
lives. There is no more essential service, no prouder contribution to 
our country’s ultimate victory and rehabilitation. 

For information on how you, as a registered nurse, may serve in the 
Army Nurse Corps—apply at your Red Cross Recruitment Committee, 
or write or wire The Surgeon General, Washington 25, D. C. 

Time is precious and the need is great—do this now. 
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